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XXIil. 


THE STORY CONTINUED BY DAVID STONE. 


THE name of Lawford, mentioned in the letter which I retained 
in my possession, impressed me to a degree for which I cannot in 
the least account, except by supposing that the most trivial coin- 
cidence which bore upon the subject of my one great trouble 
would be likely to haunt my waking and sleeping thoughts. I 
told myself over and over again that the name is not a very 
uncommon one, and that even if the Mrs. Lawford mentioned in 
the letter should happen to be Priscilla’s mother, the fact would 
be of no significance whatever to me, though it might possibly be 
of consequence to Susan Armstrong, as a clue might be found to 
her present place of abode through the recollections of former 
employers. [ did not feel in the least disposed to communicate 
with the police on the subject of Michael Stump’s death; one 

rson Who was concerned in the murder was, as far as I knew, 
still living, and undergoing a term of penal servitude for another 
offence, and though I did not know whether my evidence against 
him would be legally admissible, I greatly preferred not to give it, 
admiring most sincerely our entire system of criminal legislature, 
and as sincerely desiring to have nothing whatever to do with anv 
part of it. If in time to come some person should be suspected 
unjustly, or as I believed unjustly, of this crime, I should feel 
obliged to speak, and to tell what I knew about it, but not other- 
wise. Still, a restless desire possessed me to be doing something, 
and the more that something should differ from the routine of m 
ordinary life, the better. It was under the influence of this spirit 
of vague unrest that I decided to seek out Mrs. Huxton myself, 
and ¢o learn from her any particulars about Susan Armstrong with 
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which she might be acquainted, before I tried to find out the 
lawyer to whom Stump’s letter would have been addressed had -he 
lived to complete and copy it. I could not have done even this. 
had my time and attention been occupied, as of old, with my 
work at Banfield, but, as I said before, I had given it up for a 
time, and a great gulf seemed to separate me from the days, so 
lately passed, when every interest of life centred in my people. 

As the train took me from Exeter to London, I could not help 
wondering at the difference between my present and my former 
self; and at last I began to see, though very dimly, that the 
waters of my life had been troubled, like those of Bethesda, and 
that the healing which was to follow had not yet been vouchsafed. 
And then, as the train whirled on, my thoughts wandered away 
to Susan Armstrong, and I began to weave a story about her 
almost unconsciously, to imagine her in want and poverty, and to 
picture to myself the strange surprise with which she would hear 
that money had been left to her by this man, whose relationship 
or connexion with her I could not even guess. Then I would 
fancy that, perhaps, some struggling and overworked member of 
my congregation at Banfield might turn out to be Susan Arm- 
strong, known to me by another name on account of her marriage, 
and all the time I had some kind of feeling or presentiment that 
the Lawfords of Pebble Combe would be in some manner con- 
nected with this inquiry. 

I found Mr. Huxton’s shop without the least difficulty, and his 
wife was fortunately at home. She is a shrewd, kind-hearted, 
common-place sort of woman, very fond of talking, and she was 
anxious to give me all the information in her power. What I 
learnt from her, directly or indirectly, almost exceeded my powers 
of belief, and yet I was obliged to believe it. Susan Armstron 
was dead, having previously been married, and her husband being 
also deceased. An infant daughter was left, who, if living, is 
the heir to Michael Stump’s property, which may happen to be 
considerable, or may be very small. But now comes the incredible 
part of the story; it seems that Priscilla Lawford is Susan’s child, 
and is the grand-daughter, not the daughter, of the people who 
have brought her up as their own! 

__ Mrs. Huxton had never even seen Priscilla, and did not know 
if she were living, and I can hardly tell how it was that, as I 
listened to her narrative and afterwards questioned her about the 
facts, I gradually identified Priscilla with Susan’s child. But I 
did so identify her, and, moreover, I felt sure that her grand- 
mother (yes, I saw now that Mrs. Lawford was much more like 
her grandmother than her mother) was by no means a fitting 
person to have the care of her, or ene on whose word I could 
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, when she gave a reason that must separate me from Priscilla, 
ff belioved it. I had believed it when I looked upon her as 
Priscilla’s mother, and even then I shrank from her with involun- 
tary dislike; but now all things had become new to me. I could 
imagine it, not indeed as probable, but still as possible, that Pris- 
cilla, having been adopted from caprice, had been first a pet on 
which affection could be ostentatiously lavished, afterwards a 

lected child, and gradually an object of jealousy and positive 
dislike. Not of course to Mr. Lawford; I do not believe there is 
a man in all creation so unredeemably wicked and cruel as this; 
women, as a rule, have tenderer natures and finer sympathies, but 
when these are perverted or left blank Is it not heaven 
that makes hell the terrible place we believe it to be, and does not 
our idea of a devil pre-suppose the angel fallen? 

I left Mrs. Huxton with my thoughts in a strange tangle be- 
tween probabilities and possibilities, and after I had tried to range 
them into some kind of order, and to separate fact from mere con- 
jecture, a belief in the identity of Priscilla with Susan Armstrong's 
child shone suddenly into my mind, and with it the consequent 
belief that her lot had been an exceptionally hard one. I cannot 
tell from whence the conviction came, but it did come. And then 
my knowledge of Priscilla’s mind and character helped me to {fill 
up the dismal picture; and though I shrank aghast from its 
miserable details, I could not help repeating them and dwelling on 
them, and the picture was something like this: 

A girl-baby, adopted by the caprice of a woman whose evil 
custom it was to lavish a short-lived affection upon the favourite of 
an hour. She is petted and spoilt as a little child, neglected as a 
girl, looked upon with jealousy as she approaches womanhood. 
Still she believes the lie that places her persecutor in the position 
of a parent, and with the sweet endurance of that most hopeful age 
she bears on, making a religion of the filial sentiment, being always 
ready to take blame to herself for the causes of her unhappiness, 
trying meekly to propitiate the demon of jealousy, clad in the 
stolen garments of parental love ! 

I shuddered at the idea after I had imaged it to myself, for it is 
difficult to imagine a more dreadful position for any one so sensi- 
tive and affectionate as Priscilla ; but what Mrs. Huxton had told 
me really did suggest it, and my own observation confirmed it in 
some measure. 

“Jealousy is cruel as the grave,” I repeated to myself, with 
- neprents face distinctly before me, “ but Love is strong as 

eath |” 

Nay, was not the grand epic of the New Testament written to 
show us that Love can be stronger than Death? 
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In the mean time I had everything to prove and to realise; ‘my 
most far-reaching conjecture might be right, and then, by making 
the entire truth known to Priscilla, with such means of proof as I 
might have been able to discover, I should accomplish a threefold 


urpose. 
. the would be released from the most miserable of all thraldoms, 
that which springs from a false idea of duty. 

She would become possessed of some amount of money, whether 
large or small, in her own right, and would thus be either 
in dent of her persecutor, or at least more independent than 
before. 

I should be able to learn the truth of Mrs. Lawford’s story, and 
to ascertain for myself whether circumstances did indeed forbid me 
to hope, or whether the plea had been a false one, prompted by 
absolute malignity. 

And then I asked myself again whether such a depth of 
wickedness could be possible, whether any woman could plan 
deliberately to take away the life-happiness of another, with 
nothing to gain herself. And the end of it was, that I was com- 
pletely stupefied, and ceased to think or to reason at all. 

But I saw one thing very plainly, that I must return to 
Banfield, and wait there for the next opportunity of speaking to 
Priscilla, of hearing from her some word that should tend to con- 
firm my own belief, perhaps of telling her that belief, certainly of 
hearing from her own lips the truth or falsehood of the story that 
I had heard from Mrs. Lawford’e. I went back, accordingly, to 
Banfield, and the affection with which my people welcomed me, 
and rejoiced at my return, seemed to reproach me for having 
allowed them to slip out of my thoughts, and out of the more 
vivid interests of my life. But if they could have known all, I do 
not think that they would have judged me hardly, for there are 
times of heart-sickness when everything must fade from our minds 
except the memory of our grief, just as there are times when some 
severe bodily ailment absorbs every other sensation. Only it is so 
very difficult to know all. I have always believed that to know 
is to love, and that God is Love by reason of His omniscience. 

I had been away from Banfield not quite two months, and 
already there was a breath of coming winter in the air; the hills 
wore their winter covering of brown velvet, and the dark-green 
pines contrasted sombrely with the gold and scarlet of the autumn 
woods. I thought of the germs of new and beautiful life that should 
wake beneath those mouldered leaves, and then I found myself 
thinking of my past hopes, and how they had fallen from me 
when they were beginning to be so bright, and I wondered 
whether I dared venture to pursue the analogy further still. 
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Matters had changed for the worse during those two months in 
my little district, for my substitute had only been able to attend 
on Sundays, and many a chance word of regret at my absence and 
at the lapses that had followed, went to my heart as a reproach, 
just because no reproach was intended. My return took place on 
a Tuesday, and my time was fully occupied for the rest of the 
week. I did not even go once to the Walk, where it was possible 
that I might meet with ‘Priscilla. I gave those days wholly to my 

ple, looking forward from hour to hour to the time when her 
fas should shine upon me from the accustomed corner of the dark 
little chapel, thinking that I should be able to read in it something 
that would bid this latest, strangest hope live or die. Do you 
think it sinful and unmeet to suffer this thread of human passion 
to mingle with highest thought and holiest duty. Then you may 
be very wise, very good, very pious in your incompleteness, but 
you have never loved. 


XXIV. 


THE STORY CONTINUED BY DAVID STONE. 


SUNDAY came, as all days will come if we only wait for them, 
and what a pity it is that we do not think oftener of this, remem- 
bering that the eternal day must break upon us soon, and may be 
very near, even as we count time, and number our days. Sunda 
came, but Priscilla did not come to her accustomed place, and 
watched for her in vain until it grew, first late, and didi too late 
to expect her at all. I had hoped to find some opportunity of 
speaking to her after the service, of saying some word of what 
was in my thoughts, but in this I was to be disappointed, and a 
number of possible reasons for her absence crossed my mind. In 
her place, and conspicuous to me from that very reason, there was 
aman quite unknown to me, of military aspect, or so at least I 
fancied, although he wore nothing that in any degree distinguished 
him from an ordinary country gentleman. Still, the congregation 
was so small and so poor that he necessarily attracted my atten- 
tion, and when the service was over I asked my clerk some 
— respecting him, and learned that during my absence from 

anfield he had taken a house at Pebble Coombe, called Coombe 
Lodge, and that his name was Captain Landgrave. This was all 
that the clerk could tell me, and I rather wondered how it was 
that Captain Landgrave should have found his way from Pebble 
Coombe to the tiny and newly-built chapel at Banfield. 

In the course of the next week I “made time,” as le say, 
to visit Queen Elizabeth’s Walk ; the little stream flowed brightly 
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on beneath the waning autumn sunlight, filmy threads of gossamer 
stretched from one gaily painted tree to another, and the path 
underfoot was hidden by brown acorns and crisp, curling oak- 
leaves. It was a fair autunin scene, but it wanted one thing to 
make it fairer in my eyes, it wanted Priscilla. In this life, small 
coincidences often repeat themselves, giving rise, no doubt, to many 
foolish superstitions, but tending to show, as I believe, that a 
divine thread does really run through the maze of human affairs, 
points of which become visible here and there, at such intervals 
and in such connexions that we find it difficult to group and spell 
the signs. Such a coincidence happened to me now, for on 
Sunday I had looked for Priscilla and had found the gentleman 
who had been named to me as Captain Landgrave, and on this 
day I was seeking Priscilla, and again I found him in her place, 
on the very spot where I had already met her twice. 

He recognised me at once, almost before I had fully recognised 
him, and stepping forward he introduced himself, and also said 
something kind about the service at Banfield, and the pleasure he 
had felt in joining in it. The words were commonplace, but he 
had the advantage of what people generally call “a nice manner.” 
I gathered from further conversation with him that he had bought 
Coombe Lodge, and intended to live there for the greater part of 
the year; that he was married, and hed a rather numerous family, 
and that a military appointment of some kind*took him to 
Leicester once a year, and obliged him to stay in that town for 
several weeks, 

He was rather a small man, but made the most of by drill and 
soldierly bearing, and, while I was talking to him, the fancy struck 
me that his stock of information and of ideas had been drilled 
also, so as to present the best facing, and to make the most of 
themselves. I thought, too, that 1 detected a certain assumed 
reverence for sacred things, put on in deference to my profession, 
that I particularly fidieel. To my mind there is something more 
hopeful in positive doubt than in conventional assent, and the 
worst form of conventional assent is that which is assumed for the 
moment as a matter of good taste. I sympathise with the soul 
that is seeking after God, and is unable to see Him even where 
His image shines through and glorifies the veil of matter, but 
with the man who can easily and gracefully leaven an occasional 
conversation with an assumed belief, I feel no sympathy whatever ; 
doubtless I ought to feel it, which is another matter. 

Coombe Lodge is not more than a quarter of a mile from Queen 
Elizabeth’s Walk, and Captain Landgrave asked me to look over 
the grounds of his new house, saying that he wished to consult me 
about an idea of his, and for that reason had attended my chapel 
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on Sunday afternoon, hoping that he might find an opportunity 
of seeing me and of introducing himself, after the service, but as 
I had remained for some considerable time in the vestry, he had 
left the chapel without seeing me — 

I went with him accordingly to Coombe Lodge, or rather to the 

ardens of the lodge, for he did not ask me into the house, saying 
that matters were still in much confusion; and he took me throug 
a pretty meadow, and across a neglected front garden, and then 
over a lawn, bare of grass, but abundant in dandelions, to the 
kitchen-garden. It hada most forlorn aspect, for brambles were 
growing among stumps of cabbages, and tall thistles triumphed over 
the lank remains of neglected vegetables. At one end there was a 
large outhouse, a barn I thought at first, wondering how cattle 
could have been placed there without injury to the kitchen-garden ; 
but, on closer inspection, I saw that it was a skittle-court, for there 
were marks upon the ground showing how the skittles should be 
placed, and 5 baal ball was lying in one corner. 

“A demoralising game—skittles,’ Captain Landgrave ob- 
served. 

“TIT do not see why it should be so,” I replied, “any more than 
any other game of strength and skill.” 

“ Ah, it’s not the game, but what it leads to,” he remarked 
next ; “it always leads to betting, and drinking, and so on.” 

“That must be the fault of the players,” I answered. 

“To be sure it is, and J, for one, should be glad to see the game 
abolished. I am thinking of converting this building to a higher 
use than a roofed-in skittle-ground. I want to make it a cathe- 
dral.” 

1!!! These marks express the purport of my thoughts better 
than words could do. And then I suspected that he might not be 
in his right mind, and might next require me to stand up asa 
skittle, and to be bowled at. And, finally, I thought I must have 
misunderstood him. 

“ A—what did you say?” 

“A cathedral. I know that the word generally means the see 
or seat of a bishop, but it also means a principal church, such as 
this will be if I do not meet with bigoted opposition, for I will 
give it all my time and all my means of pecuniary support. See, 
the apse would be here, and the altar-steps there, after the model 
of Wells Cathedral, and here would be the two transepts, and here 
the central tower; the western towers would have to be rather 
contracted, but the western doorway would be the principal one, 
and there would be room for a cloister-yard, or garth, and for 
two chapels, very small ones of course.” 

I thought so, indeed, for the whole building did not look as 
large as my tiny chapel at Banfield, and I told him so. 
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“Tt will be enlarged at the ends,” he explained eagerly, “ with- 
out disturbing the Beker at the sides, which is very solid— 
what there is of it; and above the brickwork windows of stained 
glass could be let in; and the church would be such a boon to the 
neighbourhood !” 

Pebble Coombe Church is large,” I suggested, “and not so 
well filled as it might be, for the rector is very hardworking.” 

“Yes, but that does not prevent dissent from making head,” 
he rejoined. “ There is a feeling, especially among the labouring 
classes, that they want more life and colour.in the services, and that 
is why they prefer those noisy, fervent Methodist meetings, with wild 
ters de of melody coming in at all sorts of times. It is like an 
uneducated taste for art, that breaks out in grotesque form and vivid 
colouring, and we must not blame them for their ideas, but try to 
improve upon them. Give them Church of England services, 
containing the elements that they unconsciously require, and dissent 
will be nowhere ; it never does make much progress in cathedral 
towns.” 

His idea, so far, was of course not new to me, for a National 
Church must of necessity make room for every shade of feeling 
and temperament, and of all the mistakes which good people have 
ever made, I think that one of the greatest consists in confounding 
uniformity with unity. 

He wished me to give my name and influence to this plan of 
providing for the inhabitants of a very large parish a place of 
worship which should belong to our N seceegl Chee, and in which 
the services should be so organised as to meet the wishes of the 
numerous class that depends on outward illustration as an aid to 
inward conviction. 

I left him, promising to think the matter over, and the result 
was, that, with many misgivings, I was more afraid to oppose him 
than to side with him, considering that this movement, eccentric 
as it appeared to me, would give another chance to some who, 
perhaps, never went near a place of worship at all, might aid in 
ever so small a degree to reflect one ray from the light that is to 
shine on “ every man that cometh into the world,” 

I would rather never have been asked about it, but this, as I 
told myself over and over again, was downright cowardice, and I 
finally decided that, as long as the singularity of Captain Land- 
grave’s plan appeared to me to be its principal fault, I would give 
it such aid and countenance as from time to time might be within 
my power. But I strongly advised him to give up his strange 
idea of calling the proposed church a cathedral, which seemed to 
be — absurdity; and in reply he showed me an inscrip- 
tion, already prepared, that was to be placed over the western 
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entrance, and which consisted of the words “ Landgrave Oathe- 
dral” in Gothic letters, surmounted by the device of a triple 
crown. This was about a fortnight later than the day on which 
he had first told me of his eccentric idea. 

“ Landgrave Cathedral! worse and worse!” I could not help ex- 
claiming; “real cathedrals are usually named after places, not 

rsons.” 

“This is going to be a real one—a solid fact, I assure you,” he 
replied ; “size is merely relative, you know, and nothing is abso- 
lutely either large or small. And, excuse me for correcting you, 
but cathedrals are sometimes named after persons; one is named 
after St. Patrick, for instance.” 

“ Ah, yes, but St. Patrick is not what I should call a person, 
but an idea, a saintly myth, perhaps.” 

“ A patron of the cathedral,” he said, pompously. 

And now the riddle was read. I had been wondering at the 
strange inconsistency which could inspire a man like Captain 
Landgrave with this mania; but I saw now that the church was 
to be a visible glorification for himself, and the more singular its 
arrangements and the circumstances of its origin should be, the 
greater notoriety its patron and projector would attain. I won- 
dered that I had been so stupid as not to see through this before, 
and I wished that my promise of aid had not been given; but 
having given it, I could not withdraw it without some very suffi- 
cient cause. I wasted a little common sense upon him on the 
subject of cathedrals in connexion with our National Church, on 
those named after patron saints, and on the Greek derivation of 
the word itself, and having wasted it, I left him, with one last 
protest against the absurdity of the name. The triple crown 1 
found was to be placed on everything belonging to the church: on 
the windows, the books, the altar-cloth, even the locks of the 
doors, and, of course, I foresaw that the ecclesiastical significance 
of this device (however harmless it might be in itself) would pro- 
voke endless discussion and argument, and tend to create a feeling 
of party and of divided interests. I felt more angry with myself 
than with Captain Landgrave for the simplicity with which i had 
walked into the snare. 

All this time I had not seen or heard anything of Priscilla, and 
as day after day went by and faded into the past, I began to feel 
a deep heart-sinking, and, in spite of my recent discovery and my 
almost canidion: t kept tormenting myself by supposing Mrs, 
Lawford’s account to be true, and Priscilla to be purposely keepin 
away from me, after hearing, perhaps, of my letter to Mr, Lawford. 
It seemed harder to be at Banfield and never to see her than to be 
miles away; the circumstances did not allow me to call at Mr. 
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Lawford's house, and once, when I almost met him on Banfield 
Heath, I fancied that he purposely avoided me. This happened 
once more, and I would not be avoided then, for my very life 
seemed to be wearing away with longing for a word of news of 
her. If she were at Pebble Coombe? If she were well? If she 


were in irits? These were simple questions, easily put and 
ot yoy 


answe was determined to ask them. 

When Mr. Lawford saw that i had resolved to speak to him, he 
seemed to recognise me with a little start of surprise, and came 
forward with great cordiality, asking me many questions about my 
health, and about the progress I was making at Banfield, He had 
so much to say that, although I walked with him towards Pebble 
Coombe, we were almost at his house before I was able to ask after 
Miss Lawford. 

“Priscilla is quite well, thank you; she is on a visit to some 
friends, and is enjoying herself greatly.” 

“ Where is she staying?” 

“She is not staying anywhere, for they are on a little tour, see- 
ing some of the midland towns and the different manufactures. I 
think it is such a mistake to rush out of England for curious and 
instructive sights when so many are to be found at home.” 

“ Tt is a strange time of year to select for a tour of that kind,” 
I reflected, aloud. 

“Yes, rather; the friends she is with are somewhat eccentric 
people, but are thoroughly good, and very fond of her. She has 
a taste for sight-seeing, and this may be her last opportunity for 
years, as she will have to live very quietly when she is settled.” 

“Ts she likely to be soon—settled ?” 

“T cannot tell you positively, but I rather think that the happy 
event may take place in the course of the next few months.” 

And then he said something about being sorry that matters 
could not be arranged as I had wished, and about the gratification 
he could not help feeling (though it was so largely alloyed) at the 
preference with which I had honoured his daughter. It all 
sounded like buz, buz, buz. 

I asked where she would be likely to live after her marriage, 
and learnt that she might probably have to live abroad for the 
sake of economy. Some feeling of repulsion kept me from asking 
anything about her intended husband, whose name even I had not 
heard. I should hear it, 1] thought, quite soon enough. I wished 
to know the exact place at which a letter would find her on the 
following day, but I thought it unwise to ask this question. I 
began to feel something like a vague distrust of Mr. Lawford, and 
I resolved to wait until Priscilla returned home, and then to find 
or make some opportunity of speaking with her. 
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We were now close to the gates of Mr. Lawford’s house, those 
gates that I had last entered full of hope, only to oe through 
them again with a life-long weight upon my heart. He asked me 
to dine with him that evening, saying that I should meet Captain 
Landgrave at his house, bat I excused myself, telling him that I 
had dined already, and so we parted. 

About three weeks afterwards, Captain Landgrave called at 
my lodgings to consult. me about some designs for the border of 
an altar-cloth, in which matter, however, our tastes did not agree, 
for I chose a bordering of lilies and lily-leaves, while he had already 
fixed on an elaborate Gothic design. I took the opportunity 
of asking him whether he had been long acquainted with Mr. 
Lawford, and learned that he had had “ business connexions” with 
him for many years. Now, business connexions with Captain 
Landgrave implied that Mr. Lawford had required to raise money, 
and had had recourse to Captain Landgrave’s help, or at least this 
was the meaning that the sete bore to my ears, in consequence 
of the reports that I had heard as to the nature of Captain Land- 
grave’s business. 

“ He is not very well off, then?” I ventured to say. 

“Well off? Oh yes, he does very well as businesses go. And 
lately he has come into some property, and has paid off some out- 
standing liabilities. What makes you prefer the flower scroll to a 
handsome medieval design?” 

I did not answer him, for I cared nothing about the designs, 
and those last words of his were vaguely connected with the 
trouble and unrest that possessed my thoughts. And all at once 
I said, “ He has a daughter,” and then I wondered what on earth 
had made me say it. 

“Priscilla; yes, I have seen her several times, a plain, sickly 
sort of girl. She is sent off somewhere now, and no one knows 
exactly where.” 

My heart gave a great bound; I seemed as if I could not at 
once realise all that he might possibly imply. 

“Where do you think she is?” I asked, presently, and my voice 
did not seem to belong to me, or to be ed my own control. 

“T can’t tell at all, and it is no business of mine. Is it of 
yours?” he asked, suddenly. 

I did not reply. 

“ Because if it is, I would help you if I had a chance, in return 
for what you are doing for me. But you cannot, surely, have 


taken a serious fancy to such a piece of still-life as Priscilla 
Lawford ?” 
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XXV. 


THE STORY CONTINUED BY DAVID STONE. 


Time wore on, and Priscilla did not return; it was not merely 
that she did not appear at Banfield chapel, for many reasons might 
ent her from attending it, even if she had returned to Pebble 
Sasi but I knew that she was not living there, and my in- 
formant was Captain Landgrave, who appeared to be a very 
constant visitor at Mr. Lawford’s house, and frém whom I learnt 
that Priscilla was still away from home. 

“Where is she? Oh, somewhere with friends. I did not think 
of making any particular inquiries, and of course, you know, it is 
no business of mine, whatever it may be of yours. But I'll try 
to find out all about it the next time I dine there, which will be 
in the middle of next week, and on Saturday week I shall want 
to see you about the rood-screen ; four patterns are coming down 
for me to choose from.” 

I promised to help him as well as I could, in choosing the one 
that should be most appropriate, and on the appointed day I went 
to look at them, thinking more of Priscilla than of the rood- 
screens. They were all artistically designed, and the one that 
Captain Landgrave had selected represented the “ Annunciation,” 
Pe was rather less conventionally treated than usual. Two of the 
screens depicted scenes from the life of Christ, and were taken 
from Michael Angelo, whose idea of our Lord is always repulsive 
to me, whether embodied in painting or in sculpture; the remaining 
design represented “A braham’s Sacrifice of his Son,” and was pain- 
fully vivid and realistic, the subject appearing to me to be outside 
the domain of religious art, that should only include scenes to 
which the sympathies of humanity can respond. I concurred, 
therefore, in Captain Landgrave’s choice, though I felt all the 
time that he had chosen this design on account of various symbols 
and allusions that tended to support the reasonings of a certain 
ecclesiastical school. 

“T gave you credit for sense enough to choose this one, and 
you have not disappointed me,” he kindly assured me; “ some 
superficial judges would have been caught by the expression on 
that old humbug’s face.” 

I am sorry to say that the father of the faithful was thus pro- 
fanely alluded to. 

“T may tell people that your choice corresponded with mine,” he 
went on, “and in return I have brought you a little piece of news 
about the object of your tender interest. Have I found you out?” 
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Something in his manner displeased and annoyed me, a fact 
that I soon succeeded in making him understand. 

“No offence was meant,” he explained, “and I should be sorry 
for any to be taken. Priscilla Lawford is away from home, you 
knew that, and her parents wish to keep her hiding olese a secret; 
that’s news for you, isn’t it?” 

It was, and it was not. I had had a vague idea of some un- 
explained reason connected with this long absence of Priscilla’s 
from her home, and the conjecture that the place to which she had 
been sent had been kept a secret, had occurred to me many times, 
as often, in fact, as [ Tismissed it. 

“What makes you say this?’ I asked, at length. 

“Tl tell you all about it. I had been dining with old Law- 
ford, and I managed to get him to talk about Priscilla—not that 
she ever interested me particularly, you know—and he tried to 
put me off with some story about her being on a visit to friends 
who were travelling about. Likely, in this weather, isn’t it? 
Well, the last time I ever saw Priscilla, she showed me a little 
scrolly design that she had traced with marking-ink on a pocket- 
handkerchief, pretty enough, but I suppose it was from some 
pattern in the Art Journal, or something of that kind, invention 
not being much in Priscilla’s way; and so I pumped up a most 
tremendous lie (that I mean you to account for, Stone), saying that 
I wanted to write to her about a design for the blinds of my 
cathedral windows. It was the first thing that occurred to me, 
but it was a fearful choker, for there will be no blinds at all; the 
stained glass will answer every purpose of softening the light.” 

“And where did he say that she is?” I asked, eagerly, quite 
passing over the morality of the question. 

“ Why, first the old fox told me she had really no talent in that 
line, as if I ever seriously thought she had, and then he said some- 
thing about her friends being very excellent people, but not con- 
formed to this world—not conformed enough to it, I suppose, to 
have a local habitation and a name. There certainly is some 
mystery about it; you don’t think she can be in a lunatic asylum, 


0 pull 
o such wild conjecture had occurred to me, and I asked if he 
had any reason for suggesting it. 

“None in the least, except that old Lawford was so precious 
close about her. He went on talking of something else in a great 
hurry, so that I could not get back to the subject of Priscilla; and 
really there always seemed to me to be something queer and 
moped about the girl. Lawford has laid down a pipe of port in 
his cellar, and has got in a very decent tap of sauterne, which is 
nothing surprising for him, but what is really astonishing is that it 
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is ull paid for. Fact, I assure you; we were talking about prices, 
and he showed me the wine-merchant’s bill, receipted, positively.” 

‘Ts that so very wonderful ?” 

“T should rather think it is, for him; but then he has dropped 
into some money lately, and I have got a promise of a subscription 
from him for my preaching-shop. No credit, you know; money 
down. That old wife of his must be an antidote to any enjoyment 
he could get out of his good luck, and on my soul I believe she 
hates Priscilla. Do you think it is possible that some money has 
been left to the girl, and that they have popped her into a lunatic 
asylum, and kept the spoils themselves? I shouldn’t a bit wonder; 
in fact, I’ve left off wondering at anything, it saves time and 
trouble.” | 

Something in this random talk chimed in with my own un- 
expressed fear; I said nothing in words, but I suppose my face 
must have said something, for he quickly rejoined : 

“ That’s all rot, you know; people don’t do such things now-a- 
days, but really I think that, for some reason or other, Priscilla is 
hidden away. And as you are hit so hard, I'll do all I possibly 
can to find her out for you; some chance word will betray the 
secret, or some plan might be thought of for getting at it. Letters 
go to her, I suppose, and the address might be copied for you, eh? 
A sovereign would do it.” 

“ Please do not think of such a plan as that,” I requested him; 
“it would not be fair and honourable.” 

“ Well, I’ve heard of over-scrupulous people before now, but 
you are the first specimen I ever caught alive. Why, man, the 
outside of a letter is for anybody and everybody to read. How- 
ever, we won't argue the point, and I promise to help you if I 
can. You are sure Priscilla was not recommended to you as a 
penance ?” 

His flippant tone displeased me, and I told him so plainly. 

“ All right, old fellow, don’t be thin-skinned; I’m very sorry, 
and if you please I won’t do it again. And now about the con- 
secration of my cathedral. The extensive premises are to be 
opened on Thursday fortnight, just before I leave this for Leicester, 
where I shall stay two months. Will you attend the first service 
and preach the sermon?” 

I wished that he had asked some one else to do'this, but I would 
not withdraw from my promise of helping out his design until 
some tangible reason should present itself; only I warned him 
that in my sermon I should call the church a church, and not a 
cathedral. He made a wry face at this, but still pressed his 
request. 


On the appointed day I found quite a gay assemblage at his 
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house, and a brass band playing on the lawn, on which a tent was 
also erected, with flags and streamers flying in the wind. It was 
not yet noon, but champagne was a circulating freely, and 
when the signal was given to enter the church, some of the party 
expressed a decided preference for the tent, and persisted in re- 
maining there. The little church was not quite completed, but 
was handsome and showy in appearance; it had been made cruci- 
form in shape, with a tesselated pavement, and very effective deco- 
rations. On the altar there were a number of lighted candles, 
behind which, under a glass shade, there was an image of the 
virgin and child, and behind this again there was a cross composed 
of spring flowers. In front of the organ there was a little stage or 

latform, on which the professional singers were placed, the service 
Glee choral. Of course great exception was taken to the statuette ; 
not by me, for I think that such visible types of Christ’s humanity 
are not inappropriate to temples dedicated to the worship of the 
Man-God, and I can scarcely believe that in this age the most 
ignorant of church-goers would be disposed to worship the marble 
or the alabaster. However, after this one service the statuette was 
restored to its original place in Mrs. Landgrave’s drawing-room. 
Mrs. Landgrave has the manner and appearance of an over- 
burdened, nursery-ridden woman, and she calls her husband John, 
although he always signs himself Ferdinand Landgrave; the 
children looked utterly uncared for, however, so that my first idea 
respecting their mother was evidently a mistaken one, and her own 
“S28 and neglected appearance was not due to the wearing in- 
fluence of maternal adie and aap Altogether the scene 
made a painful impression upon me, and after the service I was 
glad to remain in the church, and to examine it quietly by 
myself, instead of joining the noisy party on the lawn. 

Time passed on, and I had seen all that was to be seen, when 
Captain Landgrave came to seek me, and to ask if I would take 
some refreshment; we walked together towards the 'tent, from 
which sounds of uproarious revelry were proceeding ; wine glasses, 
he said, had fallen short, and had been discarded, and wine was 
being drunk out of tumblersand breakfast cups. In spite of much 
borrowing, everything had fallen short ; the most ordinary appliances 
for washing seemed to be wanting, and as we passed the stable 
pump I saw a waiter pumping on knives and forks, and drying 
them on his coat tails! Wuithin the tent confusion was already 
reigning, and two speeches were going on at once, one having 
reference to the health . of the ladies, which some one had pro- 
posed, and the other to the fervent religious feeling which had ~ 
induced Captain Landgrave to build and beautify the cathedral. 
I made an excuse for returning home without any further delay, 
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the whole proceeding appearing to me to be in bad taste, and un- 
edifying in the extreme. 

After this, I undertook one week-day service at the new church, 
which was all that I could engage to do, my time on Sundays 
being fully occupied, and for doing this I was greatly blamed by 
several of the neighbouring clergy, who looked with disfavour on 
the ornate style in which these services were conducted. It was 
painful to me to see that they disapproved of what I was doing, 
and doubly painful to feel that I scarcely approved of it myself ; 
but I had given my word, and I would not fail to keep it until I 
had something more to complain of than a symbolism that grazed 
the edge of disputed subjects, and so would have been more wisely 
left out. And the stark and desolate woodlands rose to life and 
beauty beneath -the breath of spring, and pink tassels hung upon 
the pine branches, and fringes of tender green shone against the 
yellowing pines that had borne the winter so bravely; blue 
violets twinkled under every hedgerow, and the air was sweet 
with an undefined promise of warm and sunny hours to come, but 
no tidings reached me of Priscilla, and the places that had known 
her best knew her now no more. My heart grew heavier with 
its burden of uncoined fears, but I was no longer tempted to give 
up my work and to cast away my life on the barren shores of 
regret and idleness ; I hat grown to see that life has its pauses, its 
long, weary ebbs, and that we must work and pray while we wait 
for the flow which will so surely come—there, if not here. 

Pentecost came, the feast of gladness, but my heart refused to 
respond to it, and I could not write, or preach, a festival sermon; 
I tried, instead, to teach the lesson that I was learning myself, the 
great truth that in this life we have constant need to wait with 
patience for the blessing that is for a time withheld. For it was 
on a Thursday, as we count days, that the light of our Redeemer’s 
visible presence was taken from the world, and the Comforter who 
was promised in his place did not descend for ten long, weary 
days afterwards. For ten days the promise was unfulfilled, the 
Church uncomforted, the Christian scheme disjointed. Why? I 
cannot tell, except that there seems to be a law obliging us to 
wait for our best 0% * and so teaching us the hard lessons 
of faith and patience. Something of this kind I said to my 
people, teaching them as life was teaching me. I walked home 
that Sunday evening through lanes that were white with may, the 
air was heavy with fragrance, and filled with a soft twitter of 
drowsy birds; and a sense of expectation, of looking forward to 
some happier time, brooded on my heart. A kind of promise 
stole into my mind that, in God’s time and in God’s way, my own 


best hope should be fulfilled, and with it there came a sense of 
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and rest. On — the house that was my temporary 
sand I found that the Sunday morning post had brought me a 
letter, which I had not received until now because the length of 
the services on Whitsunday had prevented me from returning to 
Drake’s Farm till evening. The letter was from Captain Land- 
grave; it was very hastily scribbled, and contained the following 
paragraph : 

«T have positively made a discovery on the subject that appears 
to interest you so strongly; I have seen Priscilla Lawford, but she 
did not bow to me, as I was with some other fellows, all in uni 
form, and she very properly turned away her eyes from beholding 
vanity. I should say that she is at school instead of being in an 
asylum, for she was walking with a number of other young ladies, 
two and two, in the regulation trot, heads up, dnd eyes right. 
We were about three miles and a half from Leicester, on the 
Syston Road, and they were walking away from the town, and 
probably do not live in it, as such a walk would be rather a long 
one, N ow I will tell you what I will do for you; I mean to be 
in the same place at the same time for several evenings, alone, 
mind you, and if I see the same party again I will follow them at 
a safe distance, and find out the favoured spot that shelters your 
Priscilla. If that is not friendship, I should like to know what is.” 

The letter concluded with an earnest request that I would con- 
trive, if possible, to conduct a ee morning service at Captain 
Landgrave’s church before long, and stir up the people to liberal 
contributions towards the fund for paying off the debt incurred 
by the building of the church. I read and re-read it like one in a 
dream; it was not strange that Priscilla should be sent to school 
for a year or two, but it was very strange that the fact should be 
concealed, and that gratuitous lies should be told about her place 
of abode. The more I thought about it the less I liked it, and at 
last I began to see vaguely that it fitted in, or — fit in, with 
all that I had most feared for Priscilla. I watched and waited for 
another letter from Captain Landgrave, but he is not a man upon 
whose friendly promises one can rely with any kind of certainty, 
and the second letter was so long delayed that I began to distrust 
a ae the statement contained in his former one. We were 
in July before he wrote again, and then he only said that he 
should soon return home, and that he had news for me. Some 
further delay prevented him from returning quite as soon as he 
appeared -to expect, and then I did not very quickly find an 
opportunity of speaking to him, as his business in London had 
been neglected during his absence, and the long hours which he 
now devoted to it made it more convenient for him to sleep in 
town. 
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This arrangement did not long prevent me from seeing him, 
however, for my patience began to fail altogether, and I ascer- 
tained his town address from Mrs. Landgrave, who received me 
in tears and a dressing-gown at three in the afternoon, and la- 
mented bitterly that John—she meant Ferdinand—should so con- 
stantly absent himself from his home, without leaving needful 
supplies behind him for carrying on household expenses. All her 
weak wailing seemed to drift through my mind as fast as I heard 
it, nothing remaining except a general conviction that Captain 
Landgrave must be a very negligent husband and father, and the 
town address at which, within certain hours, he might generally 
be found. 

I only waited until the following day, and then I sought out 
Captain Landgrave, and found him, in a queer little office in the 
city, in which, as far as I could see, no business of any kind was 
carried on. He received me with noisy cordiality. 

“Just the very identical one that I was wanting to see! [ 
meant to call on you last week to thank you for all your kindness, 
but some confounded fellow came about business, and hindered 
me. Stunning sermon that Sunday morning one must have been, 
seven pounds odd was collected after it.” 

I let him go on talking for some time before I asked him if he 
had seen Miss Lawford more than once. 

“ Seen her?—of course I have; tracked her home for you; fol- 
lowed the trail like a Red Indian in What’s-his-name’s novels. I 
was going to call on you in a day or two, to tell you all about it.” 

“ You can tell me about it now,” I suggested. 

“To be sure I can. Well, I looked out for her about a hun- 
dred times, more or less, and never saw her; and when I did see 
her at last, it was quite by accident, for I had pretty well given 
her up. She was walking with the very identical party of young 
ladies, and there was a fat old woman at the end-of the muster, 
who I thought couldn’t have waddled very far. So I fell back, 
and kept my eye steadily fixed on that part of the old woman’s 
anatomy that immediately succeeded the tops of her boots, for her 
gown was well held up out of the dust of the Syston-road. You 
wouldn’t believe the dance the old party led me, or how she 
stumped along through lanes that ly seemed to have no turn- 
ing, in spite of the proverb, and at last I was fairly done up, and 
as thirsty as the desert of Sahara, and my boots got full of small 
stones; and there she was, with her flock before her, going tramp, 
tramp, as pluckily as when I first saw her. At last, just as I was 
getting dead beat, and hadn’t an idea where I was, we came to 
the foot of a hill, and I really thought I never should have got 
up it, but the old woman cantered up in first-rate style, and I felt 
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bound in honour to follow her as long as I had a leg left. At the 
top of the hill we came to a row of buildings, with a chapel in 
the middle, quite imposing to look at, and the whole party filed 
into one of the houses, a big one, all over ivy. But first Priscilla 
turned round, and I am pretty sure she saw me. There was a 
village close by, with a little inn, and I went there, and had a good 
long rest and some swipy beer. I found out that the name of the 
village is Oak Brook, and that the house I had seen Priscilla go 
into 1s a convent.” 

“ A convent!” I repeated, greatly surprised, and scarcely able 
to realise the truth of what he told me. 

“ Yes, but not a Roman Catholic establishment.” 

“Oh, one of our Anglican sisterhoods.” 

“No, not that either; it belongs to a set of people who were 
about the first dissenters from Rome, before Luther was born or 
thought of, and they retain a good many of the old customs, and 
have stuck on some of their own. Of course the village boors 
did not tell me al! this, but I made it out from what they did tell 
me, and from afterwards inspecting the chapel.” 

“ And what is the name of the sect ?” 

“Herrnhutters. A queer name, but I learnt it off correctly on 
purpose to repeat it to you.” 

“ And why are girls sent to their convents? For educational 
purposes ?” 

“That is just what I could not learn; there seems to be some 
mystery about these people, but I suppose that it is as you say, 
and that they take in the pretty dears and teach them how to 
spell, with twopence extra for manners and deportment. Priscilla 
really wanted some lessons, she was very backward and deficient, 
and now she has a chance of learning something, or we will hope 
so. Now that you are here, I want to engage you for the festival 
of St. Lawrence the Martyr, on the tenth of August; will you 
take part in the celebration ?” 

“It is not one of the church festivals,” I objected. 

“Excuse me, it is one, but it has fallen into disuse; I have an 
authenticated canonical account of his career and martyrdom, 
with all his credentials in full, which I will send you; it will not 
take long to look it over, and then you can let me have your 
answer. Come, I have set your mind at rest about Priscilla 
Lawford, have I not?” , ; 

I asked myself.the same question, that day and many succeedin 
days, and at last I am sure of the answer; my mind is not at rest 
about Priscilla. She appears to be placed with good and religious 
people, and she may be receiving the additional education that she 
wished for, and that she certainly required; but why should there 
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be this m about her movements, if she has only been placed 
at Oak Brook for p of education? Why should false 
statements be made o persisted in by her relations, and how 
does this life in a religious sisterhood agree with that other state- 
ment about an approaching marriage? _ ; 

I have pondered over these things for many days, feeling for 
the time more at rest, and more willing to abstain from immediate 
action, now that I know exactly how she is placed, and where; 
but at last I have decided that it will be right for me to seek her 
out, to tell her what I know, and what I only a and to 
hear from her own lips the assurance that 1 may hope, or the 
confirmation of my fears. I have only communed with my own 
heart, saying nothing to any one of my resolve, but it is fully 

en, 








CHARLES DICKENS. 
Jn Wemoriam. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


THE brain, the active, subtle brain, 

That from its secret, wondrous cells, 
Sent forth a mixed and endless train 

Of thoughts which, by strong spells, 
Grew into beings full of burning life, 
With all our frailties, tempers, passions, rife; 
The brain that was a treasure-house cf dreams, 
A fountain-head of many sunny streams ; 
That brain is still, with fancies never more 
To enthral, delight; Wit’s summer reign is o'er; 
Relentless Fate the golden thread must sever, 
That brain is still for ever. : 


Dark, undiscriminating, cruel Death ! 

Couldst thou not quench some star less bright? 
Couldst thou not take some meaner breath, 

And longer spare that sun to glad our sight? 
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Oh, at its setting, sorrow o’er our land 
Fell in deep shade; the smile of Humour fled, 
Pathos dissolved in tears, gay Fancy’s band 
Stayed in the dance, for Fiction’s lord was dead ! 
Tell it unto the winds—* He lives no more!” 
The sad winds bear the wail round Britain’s shore; 
With cypress as with laurel wreathe his tomb! 
Kindness, philanthropy, lament his doom! 
The sad winds bear the dirge to other climes; 
To Europe’s cities Grief shall send the chimes; 
Australian settlers hear it; far it thrills 
Along Canadian lakes, and rocky hills; 
Down through the “ States” the wail of sorrow sweeps, 
For him, as her own son, Columbia weeps. 
Where’er the Saxon foot hath found a home, 
And its great language speaks in fire, 
Across the land, beneath wild ocean’s foam, 
That wail, along the electric wire, 
Flies like a spirit, with a burst of pain; 
Eyes he once filled with light now weep in vain ; 
Our image low in fragments death has hurled, 
The heart is touched through all the Saxon world. 


I see the peasant, bronzed by sun and gale, 
Who reads and understands his vivid tale ; 
I see the high-bred lord, the thoughtful sage, 
Charmed with the wisdom of his life-true page; 
I see the maiden’s lips with smiles apart; 
Anon some touching scene dissolves her heart— 
Scene where deep feelings mix with fancies bright, 
Like weeping dews pierced through by Morn’s gay light. 
These hear the great magician’s race is o'er; 

The hand that penned, no pen again shall hold, 
The charmer of light hours can charm no more, 

He who warmed hearts must now himself be cold; 
These, though the living they had seen not, bend 


In tearful grief, and mourn him as a friend. 


DicKEns, thou lord of pathos and of mirth! 
Thou wert in sunny moments giv’n to earth; 
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Thy wonder-working wand, for many years, 
Hath ministered delight; in hour of sadness 
Thy page hath scattered gloom, and called up gladness, 
And oft unsealed the fount of sweetest tears. 
Who hath not laughed o’er Pickwick, felt the spell 
Of Christmas Tales, and sighed o’er gentle Nell? 
Followed, enchained, a countless, varied train, 
Breathing of life, though children of the brain? 
Ah! what a boast is thine! 
The alchemy which golden makes thy fame, 
That thou hast writ no line 
On which doth fall the poison-drop of shame; 
The young, the old, the pure-souled maid may read, 
No blush will rise at word, or scene, or deed. 
"T'was thine a pleasantness, a joy to find 
Through all the walks of being; humblest mind 
Was still thy study; like the bee, thy powers 
Not only gathered honey from rich flowers, 
But could draw sweets with wholesome virtue rife, 
From pools of squalidness, and lowest life. 
Thy genius waketh echoes, but the sound 
Dies into feebleness, while murmuring round ; 
None can usurp thine own peculiar throne, 
None else can bend thy bow—thou reign’st alone. 


O the far, coming ages! will they sweep, 
With humbler labourers, to Oblivion’s deep, 
At last this honoured name? 
And must grow faint, more faint, until it sleep, 
The trumpet of his fame? 
No, while our tongue shall live, or charms impart, 
And Humour please, and Pathos melt the heart, 
A Dickens’ name shall million bosoms thrill, 
And all his bright creations ravish still. 

















THE LAST SMILE. 
BY ALEC SLOAN. 


WE have all seen in print, and most of us perhaps on real living 
lips and faces, what is called a sardonic smile. Not all of us may 
be aware of the alleged origin of that expression. The sardonic 
laugh of the ancients was an involuntary distension of the muscles 
of the mouth, occasioned by a poisonous plant grown in Sardinia ; 
and persons who died of this poison had a smile on their counte- 
nance,—whence came about the meaning of a forced, or affected, 
and grimacing smile. 

To a mere muscular mechanical movement is referred, by phy- 
siologists, the smile, so sweetly the reverse of sardonic, which 1s to 
be observed so often on the faces of the dying, and of the dead, 
But under the spell of that suggestive aspect, one is inclined to 
scout a physiological reduction of it to its lowest terms, in the 
style of Horatio’s objection to a certain post-mortem examination 
on the part of the Prince of Denmark, that “ ’twere to consider too 
a to consider so.” Rather one suffers one’s feelings to find 
scope, and devout expression, in Keble’s teaching, that 


“a . like he. smile of death, 

en all good musings past 

Rise wafted with the parting breath, 
The sweetest thought the last. 


Edgar Poe adverts somewhere to what he calls “ that te pe 
lingering smile upon the lip which is so terrible in death.” Be- 
tween a Poe and a Keble there is, in all things, a distinction with 
a difference. How differently from Gibbon would Keble have 
described the dying smile of that un-named hero and martyr—the 
guidam of Lactantius—who was burnt, or rather roasted, before 
a slow fire, for tearing down the edict of Diocletian, and upon 
whom the executioners, zealous to revenge the personal insult 
which had been offered to the emperors, exhausted every refine- 
ment of cruelty, without being able to subdue his patience, or to 
“alter the steady and insulting smile,” so the historian of the 
Koman Empire calls it, “which, in his dying agonies, he ‘still 
preserved in his countenance.” For, such of the bystanders as 
sympathised with the sufferer had not to wait till that tyranny of 
pain was overpast, before the smile that sealed his bliss should be 
seen, and felt; it was there from the first, and it was there to the 
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last. No waiting for it as for that of the promised smile in Mrs. 
Browning’s poem : 
Weep not. J ee not. Death is strong. 
The eyes of Death are dry. 
But lay this scroll upon my breast 
When hushed its heavings lie, 
And wait awhile for the corpse’s smile 
Which shineth presently. 

Nor is the last smile so uniform in expression and expressive- 
ness as some would contend. Not too literally is Mr. Procter’s 
stanza to be rendered, which says that 

ahem nn § in smiles and tears, 
tirr’d up by many a passion strange, 
(Likings, loathings, Wishes fears,) 
Till death :—then ends ail ch 


Then king and peasant, bride and nun, 
Wear but one! 


Without, however, essaying in the least to differentiate among 
the specific varieties of the one generic smile, let us glance at a 
few recorded examples here and there, whether in the records of 
actual life, or as transferred thence to the uses of poetry and prose 
fiction, to point a moral or adorn a tale. 

Chateaubriand claims, at the time of the exhumations of 1815, 
to have at once recognised the head of the Queen, “ by the smile 
which this head had directed towards me at Versailles,” and which 
imagination, or some correlative force, so complacently but so un- 
mistakably saw there still. Beattie’s letter, announcing the death 
of Lord Lyttleton, records, a “ fixed smile on his lifeless counte- 
nance.” hen the amiable doctor, some twenty years later, had 
to record the death of his own promising son, he was careful not 
to omit in his instance the like record of a settled smile. To 


apply the words since written by son of sire—the Angel of death 
came tranquilly, 
——and, with a smile 

That cast its sweet reflection on thy face, 

He touched thy marble brow. 
Of Geoffrey St. Hilaire it was that Edgar Quinet wrote, “TI s’a 
proche, en souriant, de la vérité sans voile”—and this was lite 
true in articulo mortis. “ Surely the angels had stratkit him,” said 
one of the children of that venerable Jameson of Methven who, 
renowned for a lifelong smile, was found dead one morning on 
the hearthrug,—“ the smile shining all radiant on his face,” as 
having defied and survived death. Wordsworth devoutly com- 
memorates in a sonnet the “ heaven-revealing smile” on the face of 
the “dear Sister, become Death’s Bride,” he lost in 1836. To 
him that vision sanctified the sway of Death. Perthes writes of 
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the endeared Caroline that had left him the evening before: “The 
body is inexpressibly beautiful, from the height of the forehead 
and the sweet loving smile that plays about the mouth.” Iilusi 
if you will; but who could grudge the bereaved a checishad 
illusion such as that indulged in by the widowed empress of 
Alexander I., thus writing of the departed czar: “Notre cher 
défunt a repris son air de bienveillance, son sourire me prouve 
wil est heureux, et qu'il voit des choses plus belles qu’ici bas.”— 
t did not look like death, they tell us of Professor Aytoun, when 
he lay with “a heavenly smile upon his lips, and the colour on his 
cheek.” 

Purposely these examples are varied by glimpses of faces diverse 
as adnan. J ohn. Wesley lay in : Find “ef tate, dressed in 
his clerical habit, with gown, cassock, and bands; the old clerical 
cap on his head; a Bible in one hand, and a white handkerchief 
in the other. ‘The face was placid, and the expression which 
death had fixed upon his venerable features was that of a serene 
and heavenly smile.” Douglas Jerrold, in a moment, his son tells 
us, without a struggle, peacefully as a child falls asleep in its nurse’s 
arms, “ fell into his long rest, with a smile upon his face.” Sha 
had been his physical —_ a few hours before, and iterated his 
appeals to the doctor, “ Why torture a dying creature, doctor?” 
when endeavours were being made for his relief. 

Margaret Fuller’s imagination was haunted by the sublime smile 
in death of that Morris Birkbeck, one of the “ true patriarchs” of 
the West, who refused to be saved from drowning when he found 
that his son could not save them both. When the body was 
found, there was on the face the sweetest smile; and his son said, 
“ Just so he smiled upon me when he let me go and pushed me 
away from him.” This little narrative touched Margaret's imagi- 
nation in very early youth, and often, she says, “has come up, in 
lonely vision, that face, serenely smiling above the current which 
bore him away to another realm of being.” Once and again, in 
Ton, does Talfourd picture a father’s dying smile—in one case, of 
a warrior writhing in the last grapple of his sinewy frame, who 


——strove to cast a smile 
—— in vain) upon his fragile wife, 
aning besid 


e him, 


in that plague-stricken city and home. In the other case it is 
Ctesiphon’s father, and Ctesiphon tells how their hands were joined 
in nervous grasp for the last time, and eye met eye in earnest 


gaze, and 


—a smile 
Of the old sweetness played upon his lips, 
And life forsook him. 
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The Maimuna of Southey’s T’halaba, when her hour was come, 
bade them turn her face to Mecca; and in her languid eyes the 
joy of certain hope lit a last lustre, “and in death a smile was on 

er cheek.” One of Moore’s Irish Melodies, in a minor key, de- 
clares of the subject of its commemoration, that 


——life ne’er look’d more truly bright 
Than in thy smile of death, Mary! 


Donna Maria in Talfourd’s Castilian tragedy responds nobly to 


her husband’s appeal to smile through her anguish: 
——Yes; if you will it you shall find 
A smile on this poor face, till death shall fix 

Its last in wax. 


Tasso’s Clorinda falls, pierced to the heart by Tancred’s brand, 
but dies smiling. The lines in Violenzia might partially apply to 
her: 


Smil’st thou, poor innocent? Was death so kind to thee 
That came in guise so barbarous ? 


The smile that settles on the face of one killed, like her, by cold 
steel, is apt to be, however, of another sort than when a gunshot 
wound has caused death. Hood illustrates the latter case in 
Tylney Hall, where Raby rivets his eye on the pallid features of | 
his brother Ringwood, “now settling into a placid smile, as fre- 
quently happens to the physiognomy where death has resulted 
rom a gunshot wound.” Sanne gashes are said to induce such 
facial contortions as can be referred only to the category of Death’s 
Own—when that grim entity grinned horrible a ghastly smile. 
The mortal sting of “‘aspicks” involves no such distortion, if the 
look of Dryden’s Cleopatra, so done to death, may be accepted in 


evidence: 
Th’ impression of a smile left on her face 
Shows she died pleased with him for whom she lived. 


Hernando tells Count Julian, in Landor’s dramatic poem of that 


name, 
My father, old men say who saw him dead, 
Smiled faintly mn the quiet gloom that eve, 
And the shroud throbbed upon his grateful breast. 


And in the same poet’s Giovanna of Naples -we have a picture of 
Filippa racked, and smiling, while screams from all around filled 
the whole vault—men trembling, women wailing around. “ To- 
morrow,” says the judge, 

——‘ Filippa, thou must answer justice. 


Release her.” Still the smile was on her face. 
She was released. Death had come down and saved her. 


How closes that chapter in Half a Million of Money which con- 
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cerns, and is entitled, “The noblest Roman of them all”? With 
the death of Colonna; and he dies smiling. “ At that moment 
the dying man opened his eyes, and a rapt, radiant, wonderful 
smile came upon all his face, like a glory. ‘Italia!’ he whispered; 
‘Ttalia ’—The smile remained; but only a smile. Not the breath 
—not the spirit—not Guilio Colonna.” 

Father Eustace, in Scott’s Monastery, is described gazing on the 
pallid corpse of the Lady of Avenel, “ from which the spirit had 

rted so placidly as to leave a smile upon the thin blue lips”— 
fr so long wasted by decay as to have parted with the last breath 
porter a without the slightest convulsive tremor. 

Nicholas Nickleby, watching poor Smike in the slumber that 
preceded a deeper slumber that knows no waking, saw the closed 
eyes open, and a pve smile come on the pale face ; for the dying 
boy’s dreams had been tranquillising, even joyous. Soon the 
slumberer slumbered again, and again smiled; died smiling. 

The bereaved mother in Mrs. Gaskell’s Tale of Manchester Life, 
who cannot realise her bereavement, would fain persuade herself 
that her murdered Harry is pretending to be asleep—* Harry is 
so full of fun”—and playfully defying them all to waken him. 
“Look! he is smiling now; he hears I have found him out 
Look!” And, in truth, the lips, in the rest of death, did look (we 
read) as though they wore a smile; and the waving light of the 
unsnuffed candle almost made them seem to move.—In the same 
writer’s pathetic story of Ruth, the last chapter gives us a last look 
of the dead woman’s “ beautiful, calm, still face, on which the last 
rapturous smile still lingered, giving an ineffable look of bright 
serenity.” 

There is, remarks “ George Eliot,” an unspeakable blending of 
sadness and sweetness in the smile of a face sharpened and paled 
by slow consumption. Such a smile as, on Mr. Tryan’s face, when 
the end was near, pierced poor Janet’s heart; why, and how, may 
be read in the tale of Janet's Repentance. 

Lord Lytton’s closing page of the New Phedo details the last 
moments of the dying philosopher. And here is the last of all: 
“T heard a slight sigh, and fancying he was awake, I bent over to 
look into his face. The light from the window came full upon it, 
and I was struck—appalled, by the exceeding beauty of the smile 
that rested on the lips. But those lips had fallen from each other.” 
For the life was departed ; but the smile remained. So in Harold 
we have the hero gazing intently, lamp in hand, on the counte- 
nance of the father he has just lost: “That strange smile of the 
dead, common alike to innocent and guilty, had already settled on 
the serene lips;” and the old man seemed sleeping in his prime. 
In a later fiction, from the same pen, we have an old man whose life 
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Bi. has been smileless, dying with a smile. In yet another we have 
i | Burley dying in sleep—calmly, and without a groan; and Leonard 
Nh closes tenderly the heavy lids; and, as he covers the face, the - 
Nee smile a serene farewell. And of the Susan Mainwaring of the 
HM same author we read that she “lingered dyingly for three years; 
and then, for the first time since William’s death, she smiled— 
1 i that smile remained on the face of the corpse.” So with poor care- 
H worn Mrs. Sherwin, in Mr. Wilkie Collins’s Basil, when the 
H, servant drew the curtain aside to look if her mistress still slept, and 
‘, | saw that her eyes were closed, and that “a lovely, happy smile, 
H such as had never once been seen on that sad face for years and 
al years, was visible on it now.” 
ti The dead Catharine Linton of Wuthering Heights is pictured 
HE with smooth brow, her lids closed, her lips wearing the expression 
ant of a smile—betokening the recurrence of her latest thoughts to 
Bi)! pleasant early days.—lIsabel, the Doctor’s Wife, has no need of 
aii any plainer words to tell her that her husband is dead, than Charles 
AH Raymond’s significant assurance, “I never saw such a smile upon 
i| a human fave as I saw just now on his.”"—The last glimpse M. 
Edmond About allows us of Tolla, is when the whole town 
assembles to admire, for the last time, that flower of virtue and 
beauty. “ Her face was calm and smiling; death had effaced all 


the ravages of disease: Tolla was again, for one day, the prettiest 
girl of Rome.” Like Elaine, in the Jdylls of the King, 


——and that clear-featured face 
Was lovely, for she did not seem as dead 
But fast asleep, and lay as tho’ she smiled. 
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Or like Fidele, found by Arviragus within the cave, 


——stark, as you see : 
Thus smiling, as some fly had tickled slumber, 
Not as death’s dust, being laugh’d at. 


Admired as one of the very happiest epigrams in the English 
language is Sir William Jones’s translation of a pensée of Hafez: 





On parents’ knees, a naked, new-born child, 

Weeping thou sat’st, while all around thee smiled : 
So live that, sinking in thy last long sleep, 

Calm thou may’st smile, while all sxeund thee weep. 
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BRADY’S FOUR ACRES OF BOG. 
BY FELIX M‘CABE. 
I. 


THE PHILLIPSES. 


HavE you ever made a tour through the south of Ireland, 
or, on leaving the Lakes of Killarney, returned to Dublin vid 
Limerick, Killaloe, per steamer to Athlone? The journey by 
rail takes five or six hours less time, but the scenery along the 
banks of Loch Derg will fully repay you for taking the more 
circuitous route. It is from this lake that Ireland’s most majestic 
river (Shannon) takes its rise, and close to it is the once famous 
palace of Brien Boru, King of Munster; very little now remains 
of the palace of Kincora. Time has laid its wasting hands on 
what man has constructed, but not so with the noble river which 


glides softly past this historic spot. 


Time writes no wrinkle on its azure brow. 


The wild ash still decorates its sloping bank; the aged willow 
casts its shadow over its still waters; the same fountains pay their 
tribute as in days of yore, as they rush with great force from their 
rocky beds, pe playfully wind round the huge sides of the Clare 
mountains, to be received into the wide span of waters below. 

Yes, reader, the scenery is something grand, and can be seen in 
all its native beauty from the deck of the company’s steamer.’ In 
passing the Clare mountains, the sun lights up their wild rocky 
sides, and reflects to the eye a golden tinge from the heather and 
broom, which grow there with unabated sway. As we proceed 
higher up we get into another province; here the scenery is 
wilder still, but not so picturesque. Sce that curious old brick 
building, with its spacious lawn running in gentle slopes down to 
the water side! That is Fairy Lawn, the seat of the Phillipses from 
time immemorial. The present proprietor is Digby Phillips, Esq., 
late M.P. for the county, now an invalid, and requiring the use o 
a Bath-chair, by which he is propelled from one end of his spacious 
lawn to the other, as he looks vacantly out on the lake which 
moves gently before him. 

Digby Phillips is a tall, fine-looking man, his hair is now quite 
grey, and he tells his man Fogerty “ to go easy,” placing his 
trembling hand on the cushion of his chair, and saying, with a 
soft, irresolute voice: , 

“You forget, Fogerty, what Doctor Sharp said, that I was not 
to take violent exercise.” 
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“ All right, yer honor; I'll take care, yer honor. Bedad, it is 
not myull that would do anything pon to Doctor Sharp.” 
as es, Fogerty, I am not the man I to be in your father’s 
ee Trae, for yer h lied F Kb h 

* or yer honor,” replied Fogerty ; “ but now, yer honor,” 
said Fogerty, pulling out a very large and primitive-shaped watch, 
‘See, i ae . 

“Very w ogerty, very well,” said the old gentleman, as he 
laid listless! back in his dake 

Digby Phillips succeeded to a very considerable property on 
the death of his father, William Windham Phillips, and for several 
years added much to its value. He also succeeded his father as 
member for the county without opposition, for who would think 
of opposing a Phillips of Fairy Lawn? His father was returned 
after the Emancipation Bill, and Digby was not opposed for several 
years—at least, not until that great crisis which had the effect of 
shaking the old landed proprietors of Ireland, and which made it 
difficult, with a poor tenantry and little capital, to stave off the 
storm, which was a mere forerunner of the “great tidal wave” 
predicted to sweep all from the soil. About this time, a London 
stockbroker bought some land in the neighbourhood, and, after a 
short residence, disputed Digby’s right to represent the county in 
parliament. After a very hard fight of it, the old member was re- 
turned by a very close majority; but Digby Phillips no sooner 
reached London than he found his opponent had lodged a petition 
against him. The election was declared null and void after three 
weeks’ investigation ; and both candidates repaired to the scene of ac- 
tion to fight the battle over again. The London gentleman, with no 
little confidence in what the Americans call “the almighty dollar,” 
vaunted before the impoverished peasantry, with whom, Heaven 
knows, it was at the time in very limited circulation, her Majesty’s 
— on a gold medallion, and forgot that it was not the only 
road to an Irishman’s heart; but Digby Phillips appealed to their 
Sor ey to their nationality, and to their creed, and was again 
elected by a much larger majority, which left no doubt on his 
opponent’s mind that he = the man. These two elections and 
petition were ruinous to Digby Phillips; his property was now 
mortgaged to the very last shillang. y ae ee 

He continued to represent the county for some few years until 
the general election, when it first dawned upon him that he was 
to be opposed by his old friends. This was a great blow to Mr. 
Phillips; he called on his colleague, Lord Lovestock, and was 
informed that they could not go in harness as heretofore. The 
Rev. Mr. Maloney heard Mr. Phillips's loud complaint, but made 
no promise of support. In great mental anguish he repaired to 
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his residence; and next morning, as he walked about his ground 
he found a notice - his a gate, signed by most of his ol 
su warnl e e not to promise their votes to an 
py old member (2 r. nyc g had deceived them; that 
he was a toady to government; that he sought office from the 
hated Whigs, and would sell his birthright for a mess of porridge; 
a weathercock in politics; in fact, a man without principle. 

hour after he had read this notice he was found a few yards from 
his gate in a fit of apoplexy. 

It is now six months from that occurrence. We see him enter 
his front door, and as he entered ages one door we see a lady 
and gentleman out through another. The lady is young, 
and trips along the closely-cut grass with a firm, light step. She 
turns back as the gentleman, who is walking quite close to her, 
stumbles. 

“ What is the matter, Arthur?” 

“Nothing, only those confounded croquet irons,” replied the 
gentleman. 

The gentleman again kicks up a cw 

“Well, Arthur,” said the young lady, laughing, “I declare I 
ought to go in for mamma’s spectacles.” 

er companion made no reply to this observation, but, in 
gloomy mood, walked along until they came to the stile leading 
out of the paddock. 

“Now, Arthur,” said the young lady, with a sweet smile, “I 
shall say good-bye, as I have seen you off the premises.” 

- Thank you, Katty,” said the gentleman, “it is very kind of 
you to come so far with me; but there is one comfort, you shall 
not be troubled with me again.” 

The young lad femin. g REP at this ceremony. She was 
about wishing good-bye to a young gentleman that she had known 
for pany and one whom she looked upon as a brother. She 
would say good-bye in her own sprightly manner, but never asked 
herself could she forget him. 

“You seem in a very singular humour, Arthur,” said she. 
“You know I have always considered you like Frank” (a 
brother). 

The young lady made an effort to get her hand away, but 
Arthur drawing her a little closer to him: 

“Yes, Katty,” said he; “ but———” Arthur was about.to.say 
something, and struggled hard with his conscience as to what 
course he should pursue, and finished the sentence not as he in- 
tended. “ But you know, Katty, you are very young, and by the 
time I return——” 


“Nonsense, Arthur,” said the young lady, interrupting him, 
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her bright blue eyes flashing with jor, “T am as old for 


@ woman as you are for a man, and i 

The next instant she was off in the direction of her father’s 
house, leaving Arthur to watch her graceful form as she dis- 
appeared in the shrubbery. He remained for some time rivetted 
to the spot. He asked himself, should he go into the house and 
see her once more, No; he might say something that would be 
madness for a man in his position, gomg to face the world with 
only a few pounds in his pocket. 

Archur had a hard struggle to come to that conclusion. He 
knew he was no longer the owner of Boydsville. The property 
was sold immediately after his father’s death, through circum- 
stances with which he was in no way connected, and over which 
he had no control. He sold his little goods and chattels in order 
to pay any outstanding bills there might be, and, though he was 
well aware that at Fairy Lawn his altered circumstances made no 
difference, that he was free to go and come as he liked, still his 
delicate sense of honour would not allow him to say anything to 
the young lady, who just disappeared through the shrubbery, 
which might not be said in the presence of her father or mother. 
We don’t wish our readers to consider Arthur a “ milksop ;” he 
merely declined to take advantage of the hospitality of Fairy 
Lawn in betraying the confidence so generously placed in him. 
A delicate sense of honour, such as his, may, perhaps, be rare at 
the present day; people will say, “it is all very well in theory, 
but not suited to practice.” The unscrupulous man will often dis- 
tance his more scrupulous neighbour, just as the diffident is set 
aside to allow the bombast, or charlatan, to stand out in bold relief. 
If it is a rare commodity, it is peculiar to no class. If we probe 
deep enough, it will shine out more frequently under the garb of 
poverty than under the ermine of wealth and nobility. 

Arthur Fosbery, now sick at heart, turned away flies the stile, 
having bid farewell to Fairy Lawn and its inmates for ever, and 
walked in the direction of Carra, which town he was to leave the 
following morning for Dublin, on his way to London. He was 
well acquainted with the short cut through the bog; every inch 
of the country had been traversed by him over and over again. 
Here was the rustic bridge where Fogerty, the man-servant at the 
lawn, waited now and then with his basket of refreshment, when 
he and Frank Phillips were on their fishing excursions. Yes; there 
were many things here to remind him of bygone days. He 
entered Ballydy Bog and passed along the shadow of the large 
mound of turf, when he was aroused from his reverie by g large 
black retriever bounding up to him, and placing his two fore paws 
on his waistcoat; the dog barked with delight, and jumped all 
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round him. “Down, Pluto—down,” said Arthur. The animal 
now crept up to him and placed his noble head on his knee, 
while his placid grey eyes looked into the face of his late master in 
hope of some further recognition, Arthur stroked the head so 
extended to him, and, sitting on the nearest hillock, drew the 
animal close to his side: after a little pause, he gave a long, 
languid look at the noble animal before him, and exclaimed: 
“ You old sinner, I ought to have shot you, but it can’t be done 
now. Go home, Pluto,” said Arthur, as he stood up to proceed 
on his journey—“ go home, I say, at once.” . Wherein the dog 
moved slowly along in the direction of Fairy Lawn, where, we 
may say, he was a great favourite with his young mistress, Miss 
Katty Phillips, to whom he was presented by the young gentle- 
man, Mr. Arthur Fosbery. Could we see him now, as he parted 
company with his favourite dog! Don’t fancy, reader, that it was any 
great trial for him to do so; but Arthur’s feelings had been pent 
up for some time. The man was gaining the upper hand of the 
boy; his proud spirit would not allow him even to think that he 
should give way to his feelings, and be what he considered a fool. 
This spirit was backed up by a firm determination; but the last 
straw will often break the camel’s back. Such was the case with 
Arthur Fosbery. Who can tell what passed through the mind of 
that young man, now in his twentieth year, the last of his race, 
leaving his native country; without a profession, with very scanty 
means, leaving the home of his forefathers, their property now in 
the hands of strangers, which he was led to call his own—he a 
Fosbery of Boydsville, an outcast in the haunts of his childhood, 
Don’t wonder if you see the tears struggling to get exit, while 
with firmly pressed lips and clenched hands he tries to battle with 
his own feelings. 

Our great men are sometimes distinguished for their little deeds, 
It is by looking closely into their minor actions that we can get a 
fair insight to their character. Arthur Fosbery was a great 
favourite at Dunhurst College, which he left some six months ago. 
All the small boys, both English and Irish, looked up to him as 
their champion. He held his ewn, without showing (what we 
very often see at public schools, one boy despotic, all the rest 
obedient) any symptoms of his superiority. He was only a few 
days at college when he got a severe reprimand for his Greek 
Testament. Being a new comer, there was a regular comment on 
how he “dropped in for it.” Arthur made no acquaintances ag 
yet. Some said he was a prig, others that he was a cad, &. &e. Such 
was the conversation in the recreation-ground as Arthur passed a 
group of boys. One, a ‘fair-haired lad about Arthur’s age and 
size, stood out before the rest, and called out as he passed: 
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“ What does an Irish Paddy know about Greek ?” 

He turned round, and, looking at the foremost of the group, 
said : 

“Perhaps not. But he knows how to punch your head.” 

“T should like to see him do it,” said George Cantell. 

“Say it again,” said Arthur, “and I will.” 

“That is the way to say it, old man,” said little Regan, a delicate 
lad, who previously was not aware of Fosbery’s nationality. “If 
I was your match, Cantell, I should not allow you to call mea 
Paddy.” 

Reon now stood close to his champion, and several others fol- 
lowed his example, all delighted that there was going to be a row, 
and that Fosbery was not the fellow they pe after all. 

“Why don’t you say it again, Cantell?” said a little Hibernian, 
who feared they were losing valuable time, 

“Tf he has any pluck in him,” said another, “he will say it 

in.” 

“T will not say it now,” said Cantell, “for I see the Prefect 
coming, but I shall this evening in the grove.” 

“ Very well,” said Fosbery; “1 shall be there.” 

“Sound again,” said little Regan; “that is the talk with the 
skin on it.” 

“ A cheer for Fosbery, boys,” said one, which was immediately 
responded to, and, with a similar compliment to Cantell, the meet- 
ing was adjourned until evening. 

hen the two boys met in the evening at the appointed place, 
George Cantell threw off his jacket immediately, handing it to one 
of his friends. Fosbery, without taking much notice, looked at 
Cantell, and for a moment everything was still. 

“T came,” said he, “to hear you repeat what you said in the 
recreation-ground, and what you promised to say here.” 

On hearing this, there was a regular groan for Fosbery.” 

“ He is going to show the white feather,” said two or three 
voices er. 

Little Regan looked rather gloomy at his champion, while a few 
friendly Hibernian hands were getting ready to give him more 
than fair play, if he would only open the ball. 

Arthur, without taking much notice of the excitement all round 
him, said: 

“T want Cantell to say what he said before, and what he 
promised to say again, and then I shall punch his head.” 

He spoke in rather a determined manner, which had a very re- 
assuring effect on his audience. The tide was now turning against 
Cantell, who seemed half inclined to shake Fosbery’s hand and 
make jt up; but the next instant he called out: 
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«© What does an Irish Paddy know about Greek ?” 

Fosbery rushed at him before the words were well finished, and 
the battle commenced, to the great delight of the assembly. The 
scale of victory seemed very evenly balanced, neither party show- 
ing much advantage; and amid the loud cries of “That's it, 
Oantell!” “Well done, Fosbery!” the thrilling words, “ Here 
comes the Prefect !” was heard all round. These few words had a 
magic effect on all parties, combatants included, who sloped in 
various directions in order to avoid the dreadful “ sheep-shanks”— 
a sobriquet which the worthy Prefect enjoyed in consequence of 
his ungainly method of locomotion. 

The two pugilists made their escape to the stables, where, with 
the use of soap and water, they were able afterwards to make an 
appearance in the dormitory. Several of the mae wished the 
battle renewed: the Fosbery party were certain their champion 
would lick all before him; but great was the astonishment of all 
to see Cantell and Fosbery such friends next morning. Cantell 
cut the word “ Paddy” from his vocabulary, and friendship sprung 
up between the two collegians. Geor Cantell had some curious 
ideas about her Majesty’s subjects living at the other side of St. 
George’s Channel, and at the summer vacation he was asked by 
Arthur Fosbery to accompany him to Boydsville. This invita- 
tion was accepted, and when made known to Regan, he was so 
overjoyed that, bringing out his mamma's new trunk, he danced on 
it, while he invited all the other boys 

To come to old Ireland! and seek information, 

It is there you’ll see sights that will soon make you stare ; 
Sure, half what you hear, faith it’s all botheration, 

Come, judge for yourself, and you’ll see I speak fair. 

Walter Regan, a few years after, bore her Majesty’s colours before 
the battle and the breeze. No man was fonder of his profession, 
or had more implicit confidence in the British soldier. He has 
visited many climes, and seen the world in its different phases, but 
yet he remembers the good old days at Dunhurst College, and is 


still a sensitive Irishman. 


II. 


FAIRY LAWN. 


_Fatry Lawwhas a very pretty aspect, and from some points of 
view it is charming. come at the old mansion from the lake, . 
you are inclined to think that it has been lately imported from the 

black country of South Staffordshire. The windows are small, 
and have not seen the painter’s brush for years. The old dark 
brown bricks gape out, and show their dentated edges as victims 
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to the crumbling hand of time. Daws build their nests in some 
of the long, lanky chimneys, which would have come to grief long 
ago were it not for the tall oak and poplars which shelter them. 
But this quaint and imposing old mansion has been the temporary 
residence of more than one great man, who has played conspicuous 
nae in the destiny of his country. Old Windham Phillips called 

is place ‘ Liberty Hall.” “ Kead millia failtha” was his motto ; 
every one was ns Fo Here is the window from which he ad- 
dressed the United Irishmen when they came to secure his alle- 
giance to their cause. Windham told them he loved his country 
as much as any there present ; but he wished to live in it, which 
he could not do if he joined their ranks. Here are the apartments 
which were usually allotted to the lord-lieutenant when he came 
down to Connaught, a journey he could not take too often, in 
order to see for himself the different circumstances which gave 
rise to and fostered the chronic discontent existing at the time. 
There were the alarmists on one side pressing him to send down 
more military; the native Irish on the other complaining loudly 
of the large military force they were obliged to keep, and the 
— they received if such support was not forthcoming. 

‘he viceroy in those days had no sinecure berth of it; on what- 
ever side he turned, there he met with a Pandoran-box, which 
became more and more complicated by time. He generally made 
Fairy Lawn his head-quarters, where he was sure to meet with 
military men, from the general officer to the ensign; all might come 
and go as they thought proper. All were kindly received by the 
noble owner. 

It may seem strange how old Windham Phillips, the father of 
the present proprietor, could hold his own at a time when political 
and religious feeling ran so high. Very few could tell except 
old Tim, the servant-man, what was the religious persuasion of 
Windham Phillips; his political opinions were generally changed 
with each lord-lieutenant, and his house was always safe from the 
depredations of the king’s troopers on one side, and the rebels on 
the other; at the same time he had the tact to set at rest the suspi- 
cions of the one, while he connived at the acts of the other; 
he would give audience to a number of extreme nationalists 
in the morning, while he would hear them denounced in the 
evening. But there was one thing which kept Windham free 
from the Scylla and Charybdis daily before him, that was his 
fame as a duellist; several tried their hands with him, and those 
who escaped never wished to try again. The tenantry on the 
Fairy Lawn property declared their master must get some helping 
hand from the fairies, as he could not live like a prince and feed all 
the king’s army. 

But the king’s army at Fairy Lawn were a certain source of 
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revenue. The viceroy never remained at Fairy Lawn without 
losing fabulous sums of money, which indirectly found its way to 
Windham’s pocket. Cock-fighting was at that time very much in 
vogue, and he was a noted breeder of those birds; his black cock 
had no equal since the days he killed the Scotch bird, the property 
of an English earl, On this occasion Windham received a large 
increase to his ready money, which, had his tenantry known, would 
have kept the king’s army for a very considerable time. 

Now and then old Windham would walk along a path leading 
to a valley, and then following a streamlet until he came to a 
small creek, would investigate with his walking-stick, which was 
sure to strike against something like a barrel under the hollow 
bank; and at midnight Tim might be seen returning with a boatful 
of straw, the great bulk in the middle being the barrel of some- 
thing stronger than water, which his master had made so vigilant 
a search for that morning, If the master of Fairy Lawn contri- 
buted to the state, it was not in the shape of excise duty. If he 
kept a liberty hall for the king’s army, he saw no reason why he 
should pay duty on what they drank. The wine which his ex- 
cellency so frequently praised came two or three times a year on 
the Clare coast, and from there found its way into the cellar of 
Fairy Lawn. 

As many parts of Ireland were in an unsettled condition at this 
time, a large military force was quartered in all the country dis- 
tricts, and whoever went without the necessaries of life, the fin ’s 
men should be well cared for. They lived on the people; the 
people lived as best they could. 

A system of coining sprung up about this time, which for years 
was not detected. A very noted coiner, Shawn Rue, lived, or 
rather had his mint, not half a mile from Windham’s house. 
Shawn’s cave was on a wild and outlying portion of Windham’s 
property; but that gentleman took very good care that none of the 
spurious coin should enter his possession. He had no objection to 
receive as many fat sheep as Shawn thought proper to send him, 
and old Tim, the factotum, contrived to have those sheep grazing 
on the Mound—this mound being the fort, or principal entrance 
of the fairies, so that all the peasantry were firmly convinced that 
they came from the good people, or fairies, and that the old mas- 
ther’s creature comforts were in a special manner looked after by 
those worthy people. 

Shawn Rue was not at all particular as to the uses made of his 
cave. The poor man, who ran through his scanty supply of pro- 
visions in order to support the military force, came there discon- 
tented with the law, and left it setting the law at defiance. Under 
his auspices everything was hatched. The open insurrectionist, 
and the United Irishman, who would scorn the notion of anything 
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short of legitimate warfare, soon were convinced that a troo 
was no more nor less than vermin that they were bound to de- 
stroy. 

Mostings and councils were very often held, in which his opinion 
was sure to be much in advance of all the rest, no matter how 
extreme they might be. If Shawn gave admittance to all parties 
who set the law at defiance, he was no less willing to receive the 
worthy Friar John, whenever the reverend gentleman could steal 
a march on the troopers and run to earth in Shawn’s cave ; it was 
wonderful how rapid the news spread. “The Sogarth is in it,” 
nobody asked where, every one came at break of day to hear mass 
under difficulties. Windham Phillips and his man Tim knew too 
much to be absent on those occasions. Shawn’s bellows was 
removed, his crucibles and other coining appurtenances set aside, 
and everything made ready for the solemn service. If the friar 
had not a very aristocratic congregation, he had at least a few 
notorious personages among them. Here was Ryan Gunnel 
kneeling outside the cave in a pool of water, apparently indifferent 
to all the government proclamations, and not far off, Miles avour- 
neen, for whose precious person the authorities of Dublin Castle 
would at any time give a reward of five hundred guineas; there 
were several other lesser celebrities, all taking in a large stock of 
prayers, not knowing what might come before Friar John paid 
them another visit. 

Such was the state of the country at the time Digby Phillips, 
the present proprietor, was but a mere lad. He has witn a 
great change in the manners and customs of his country. There 
is no longer a necessity for a Friar John to run for his life from 
one harbour of refuge toanother. Shawn Rue’s cave is still there, 
but not the notorious coiner; he has long past away and left nota 
trace behind; her Majesty’s uniform is very seldom seen now at 
Fairy Lawn; the cause is gradually being removed, and the effect 
is gradually following. 

es, ne has witnessed a great change for the better; 
he has seen the penal laws in full force, and watched their baneful 
influence on the social position of his country; he has seen that 
social rash come out with double force when treated with oppres- 
sion and tyranny, and just as surely disap by mild, gentle, 
and humane treatment. Now that Digby hillips’s political life 


was at an end, a smile beamed on his countenance as he thought 
of the millennium which was fast approaching his country, when 
its chronic disorders would disappear before the great tide of civil 
and religious equality, which was steadily rising on one side of 
St. George’s Channel to break forth on the shores of the other, 
casting its refreshing spray over a people sick unto death, and 
sweeping all impediments before it. Digby Phillips fondly hoped 
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that he might live to see it realised ; when the Anglo-Saxon and 


Celt would lie down together with one common purpose, one com- 
mon thought, a unison of action to strengthen and defend their 
common country. Digby Phillips, leaning back in his chair, and 
placing his wan, attenuated hand on his forehead, exclaimed : 

“Yes, Fogerty, there has been a great change in this country 
since you and I were boys.” 

“ Faix, that is true for yer honor.” 

“ There has been a tide in Irish politics,” said the old gentle- 
man; “but I, acting from the best motives, thought to stem it, 
until the current ran too strong against me—yes, Fogerty, the 
current ran too strong against me. 

This is the state of man; to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms, 


And bears his blushing honours thick upon him : 
The third day, comes a frost, a killing frost. 


Yes, my third day has come, Fogerty, my third day has come.” 
A gentle tp at the door disturbed the conversation, and a 
oung lady, Miss Katty Phillips, whom we met before, entered 
oe father’s room. 

“Well, papa, dear, don’t you think you had better take your 
medicine? It is time,” said Katty, vlad her hands fondly 
round her father’s neck. 

Mr. Phillips made no reply. 

“ What is the matter, Fogerty ?” said the young lady, looking 
rather frightened. 

“ Faix, miss, it eyn’t nothing to signify, miss, but the masther 
has a been talking of owld times, and it brings the lowness of 
speerits on myself, miss.” 

“Well, Fogerty, we had better get papa out on the lawn; the 
day is so very fine he will derive some benefit from the fresh air.” 

Katty knew that her father, in consequence of his recent 
troubles, was now and then very melancholy. She would use all 
her little diplomacy to disengage his thoughts, and generally had 
some amusing tale to tell Fim in her own inimitable manner, 
which had the effect of making him laugh. Very few things 
occurred in the neighbourhood calculated to entertain him but 
were from time to time repeated. As Fogerty left the room, the 
young lady followed him to the stairs. 

“Now, Fogerty, you heard what Doctor Sharp said, that when 
pepe was in low spirits you should try and cheer him up. When 

came into the room just now you were as bad as papa. 

“Well, you know, miss,” said Fogerty, looking very guilty, 
“the masther was a talking about the frost a biting him, his day 
& coming, and owld times; it was enough to make me think, you 
know, miss, that something was wrong intirely with his honor 
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ing indeed about the frost this fine June day, miss—him as 

remain all night on the lake, in night of frost and snow, 

duck ing, with a breeze on the river that ’id perish the 

Danes; , it is enough to make me feel, miss, and Masther 
Frank so far away in the Endees !” 

Katty laughed at Fogerty’s story, told him “he was an old 
goose, and that she should not require his services on the lawn.” 

In very few minutes the invalid appeared at his front door, 
accompanied by Miss Katty in her pretty pink morning dress, her 
long golden hair hanging in loose tresses over her tapering 
shoulders; a broad black mbbon surrounds her waist, and sets off 
to perfection her graceful figure; the light of purity and truth 
seems to beam forth from her kind and loving heart. As she 
bends over her father to place a moss-rose in his button-hole, 
Katty gazes on him with all the pride of her girlish soul; he 
whom she always looked upon as perfection. What if the world 
looks coldly, it only calls forth that gush of womanly tenderness 
and enthusiasm which no human power can suppress. 

“ Now, papa—ready ?” said Katty. 

* Yes, dear !—Pluto !” 

The dog bounds in great glee as the little procession advanced. 
A middle-aged lady raised the drawing-room window to greet 
them as they pass. 

“ Good-bye, mamma—good-bye,” said Katty. 

The salutation was again answered by Mr. Phillips taking off 
his cap and waving it in the direction of the window: “Au 
revoir. 

We will not follow the father and daughter; the latter has got 
a new story to tell: 

Mrs. M‘Larkey had been to Fairy Lawn during the morning 
to ask the young lady to write to her son “ Mick” in the State of 
Ohio ; she brought with her a large pair of stockings for the poor 
fatherless auphin—the said auphin being over six feet high, and a 
pretty good specimen of the Irish giant. Mrs. M‘Larkey heard it 
was powerful could in Americka, and if the young lady would 
only put them into the litther, it is Mick would find them nice 
and warm for his poor feet; and if he knew of any dacent boy 
coming home to Connaught, if he would send all his broken ones, 
it would be the delight of her heart to send them out again as 
good as new to him. Miss Katty Phillips was always ready to 
write letters for the poor people; she was the great correspondent 
of that part of the country. Pat Molloy, he. nearest school- 
masther, had nothing like the number of applicants; people said 
“he could not hold a kandle to her young lad’ship of the great 
house. Why, you know, Misther Molloy would be putting his 


high-flown English that sorra a pit of me would know,” said Mrs. 
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M‘Larkey, “my own sayings after his larned variations, and Mick 


avic was never bright at up the larning.” 

Standing at the hall-door, we get a view for miles along the 
large sheet of water which gently moves before us. Now and 
then a shapeless turf boat floats along its surface, numerous sea- 
gulls glide on the soft breeze which is wafted across its banks, 
wild-ducks rise up from the bulrushes which fringe it on every 
side, and lower down the patient angler moves quietly over the 
sandbank, waiting anxiously, and trying all kinds of devices to 
get the wily salmon to take. Nature has put on her richest 

arment, and lies before you in wild simplicity, unadorned by art. 
ening to the court-yard, the scene is changed. Old Dick, the 
turkey-cock, who for some time has been monarch of all he 
surveys,* walks up to you, and disputes every yard with you. 
Dogs of all kinds—greyhounds, foxhounds, pointers, and setters— 
run round and welcome you on the premises. The noise from the 
rookery over your head is something dreadful; the pigeon-coop 

uite close; the guinea-fowl, as they pass in and out through the 
stables, add to the din, and proving that he is not to be outdone 
by any amount of racket; a as Cochin China cock looks down 
with contempt on his tribe, and gives you the benefit of his shrill 
note from the horse-trough; various portions of Reynard’s skin 
appears nailed on the stable-door, trophies of the Phillipses of 
the Lawn. Notwithstanding the animated scene before us, every- 
thing wears the look of decay. With nature so bountiful, one 
may be inclined to blame Digby Phillips for mgr, his country 
seat and spending his fortune on what has been to him a barren 
honour; but he was brought up with the idea that a Phillips of 
the Lawn should represent his county in parliament—it would be 
a great blow, indeed, if a mushroom squire, after six months’ resi- 
dence in Connaught, would take the lead of the old aristocracy. 
No; Digby vee spend the last shilling cheerfully rather than 
such should happen. He entered parliament as an independent 
member, pledged to no government; but he, like other men who 
entered under the same banner, very soon found himself joined to 
one side or the other. To be always in opposition was not con- 
genial to his taste, but then to be favourable to any government 
was @ grievous crime, at least, so it was considered by a large 
influential number of the constituents. 

James Egan, the village smith and politician, was very sorry for 
the masther, but he was too good-hearted: to deal with those 
Lunnon people. : 

“Talk about government, faith, dale the care about us,” said 
James. “Since I wur the hight of the anvil there, I have been 
hearing of laws, but the d—1 a law they ever make any good to 
the poor. If they don’t want to make laws for us, be Letoed to 
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them, why don’t i give us repeal of union, and let us make 


laws for ourselves. But then they are,” said the village black- 
smith, with a bitter smile on his countenance, “ for all the world 
like the dog in the manger.” 

“Now look ye here, Souiney. There eyn’t much use in talking. 
We must take up the pikes again,” said Dan Dwyer. “ Faith, 
d—l a boy in the country could handle one as purty as yourself.” 

“ Now, Dan,” said the blacksmith, “ bedad that same 1s true for 

ou. 
dic And there eyn’t a finer varrant in this townland for making a 
dacent one than your very self, Jamsey; it runs natural to you, 
avourneen, like ducks to the wather. Tine father, rest his sowl, 
made more than a few, and maybe if they could not cut clane— 
naboklish.” 

Tim Whifler, the village cooper, was another politician, at 
whose shop Mr. Phillips’s affairs were now and then talked over. 
Tim was ovenighe sorry for the masther. 

“When all is said and done, faith, he is one of ourselves, and 
there eyn’t a poor man in the country that can point a finger agin 
him. But, as Father Maloney said, ye know, a man can’t touch 
pitch without a defamed. They say ‘he is out and out for the 
government’—so F'ather Maloney says, and he ought to know.” 

“Tt is many a long year since we had a dacent government,” 
said one of Tim’s audience. 

“Faith, that same is true for you, Phil.” 

“Tt is that. But I'll tell you what it is,” said the cooper, hold- 
ing his adze out before his hearers in order that his speech may be 
more emphatic, “if St. Peter was to come down from heaven and 
tell me that the government mint well to this country, bedad I'd 
til him I can’t believe it, and if they were willing, the duckens a 
one of them knows how, saving your presence.” 

But if James Egan discussed the wrongs of Ireland at the forge, 
and Tim Whifler at the shop, neither of those worthy subjects of 
her Majesty had the slightest idea of taking up pikes against her 
lawful authority, nor had they the least faith in such weapons as 
a panacea for those grievances. James Egan had a small farm 
stocked, and Tim Whifler was able to lay by a score pounds a 

ear, so that both knew on which side their bread was buttered. 
But there were others who had no stake in the country, and no 
means of procuring it—men able to live in any country but their 
own, who most frequently applauded the blacksmith’s words. There 
was sufficient fabric in their fiery imaginations to lift them above 
the sphere of common sense; it only required a certain amount of 
gas from men who could generate that element from a natural taste 
to inflate theit volatile fancy; men perfectly aware that the first 
prick of a pin would cause the entire collapse. 
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WHY I WENT TO SOJOURN ON THE CONTINENT. 


In 18— I was a clerk in the post-office in ——, a small town 
in the south of Ireland, not a hundred miles from Dublin. One 
evening I was sitting in the office alone during an interval of 
leisure, when a person whom I had observed calling once or twice 
before, and whose rather peculiar appearance and manner had 
attracted my notice, came into the office, gave his name, and asked 
for letters. He was evidently not a gentleman, nor did he seem 
ahxious to ve a one, yet his appearance was, on the whole, 
respectable. I thought, however, that the genteel suit of black, 
cut in a style becoming a man of fifty—he was’ much younger— 
was ae in keeping with what I considered the real character 
of the wearer. His uiet and unobtrusive manner seemed as- 
sumed; he appeared, 1 thought, to wish to adapt himself to the 
style of his dress; but there was difficulty in restraining the rest- 
lessness of the eye, which was keen and scrutinising, and in calm- 
ing down a certain kind of swagger of which I considered him to 
be largely possessed. 

He was told there were no letters, and I remembered he had 
got a similar answer when he previously called. He did not leave 
the office, however, but asked several questions as to the departure 
and arrival of mails, and regarding local matters. He said he was 
a stranger; his manner to me wasagreeable; and as he left, which 
he did when another person came in, he thanked me for my kind- 
ness and bade me good evening. I could not exactly tell why, 
but it struck me that in coming to the post-office he had some 
other object than to procure letters. 

_ The son of the proprietor of the hotel was one of my 
intimate friends. We had been very much together for two or 
three years, and from practising with him in the billiard-room of 
the hotel I had acquired a taste for billiards. I was able to indulge 
it inexpensively, as, unlike many other young men, the learning 
of the game had cost me nothing. I rarely played now, however, 
and as I was pretty expert, and had made it a point not to bet, I 
never lost money. But I frequently went and sat for an hour in 


~ room after I had despatched the last mail and finished for the 





ay. 

My usual employment caused me to forget my visitor at the 
post-office soon after he had left—I had, indeed, quite ceased to 
think of him—but I happened to go on the same evening to the 
billiard-room, and had ndt sat long when he came in. He at once 
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ised me, made some remark agreeably, and passed on and 
took the first vacant seat. There was the same quietness in his 
manner that I had previously observed, but I still thought I could 
see a something which told me the man was not to be judged by 
his exterior. I wondered would he play, and how? I had ob- 
served that he looked carefully round the room, but recognised no 
one but myself. 

A game was being played when he came in, but he did not go 
to the marker to engage the table, nor, when it was finished, did 
he rise as though he wished to play. The table indeed remained 
unoccupied for a short time, as no one seemed inclined to engage it ; 
at last a game was commenced, and at its close the players and one 
or two others went away, leaving my friend and myself the sole 
occupants of the room. They were scarcely out until he rose and 
aon if I would join him in a game. I was rather surprised, 
as the movement was sudden, and it seemed as if he were anxious 
to take advantage of the opportunity that offered of playing with 
me. I hesitated for a moment, wondering how far I might be 
able to match him. I remembered he had made no remarks 
during the game just finished from which I could form an opinion 
of his capabilities.as a player. But I was anxious to discover what 
his “ game” was if he had any, and determining to be cautious, I 
replied that I would play. 

The game was commenced. I got a slight lead, and managed 
to hold it with varying success to the close. Another succeeded, 
and it also was won by me. But I had sufficient evidence that 
my opponent was a very superior player, and I could not get md 
of the feeling that I had been allowed to win. My time for 
leaving had now arrived, and I at once bade him good evening, 
and took my departure. 

I had a considerable distance to walk to my lodgings, and had 
almost reached the door when I heard a quick step behind. Ina 
minute after I was joined by the person I had left at the hotel. 

* How quickly you walk,” said he; “I’m glad I have overtaken 
you. 

I knew I had not taken his hat or umbrella by mistake, and that 
it could not be from any such reason he had followed me. I 
hesitated for a moment, not knowing exactly what to reply, when 


he added, in a low voice, 


“Excuse me for stopping you, but I want to speak to you par- 
ticularly.” 

“ Well, what can I do for you?” said I. 

“We shall see,” he answered, still speaking in a low voice; 
“you can do a good deal and serve yourself at the same time. 
But I must see you in a quiet place, and I would ask you either 
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to come to my lodgings or to give me half an hour in yours. It 
is a strange request, I admit,” he added, “ particularly when made 
by a stranger.” 

“Tt’s a request I don’t see that I can accede to, at least to-night, 
as it is so late,” I replied; “ but if you’ll call to-morrow I'll have 
no objection to see you at any hour you mention, or you can see 
me at the post-office.” 

“There's no use in my going to the post-office,” he said, “as I 
must see you privately, and if you give me an opportunity I 
think [’ll be able to show you that it is not desirable 1 should call 
on you in daylight. You are surprised,” he added, as he observed 
my quick glance, “ but I can soon clear away this mystery if you'll 
allow me. Come, now, don’t think me a robber. I'll promise not 
to keep you more than half an hour, and your latch-key will 
quietly admit both of us as easily as one.” 

“How do you know I have a latch-key?” I asked, with in- 
creased surprise. 

“It’s no matter how. You'll probably find I know more about 
you than you suspect,” he added, laughing. 

I did not think the man a robber, and even if I had suspected 
the honesty of his intentions, I would doubtless have remembered 
that the “appointments” in my humble lodging were not so 
valuable, nor the articles of vertu so numerous, as to excite his 
cupidity, and that neither a young post-office clerk nor a poor 
widow, his landlady, could be suspected of having a large hoard. 
I therefore determined, although not satisfied that the step was a 
prudent one, to admit him to my room. 

During our conversation an idea occurred to me as to the pro- 
bable occupation of the man and his object, but as I was unable to 
see that I could have anything to do with what I supposed him to 
be connected, I at once dismissed it from my mind. It turned out, 
however, that my idea was correct. 

At the time of which I write, the disaffection that has so long 
existed in Ireland was giving signs of life. Indeed, one of those 
disturbed periods that unfortunately have been too common in the 
sister country immediately followed. Agents and envoys of a 
secret society were stated to be going about with various objects, 
but all tending to one result. The public generally had but little 
knowledge of the movement, but it was rumoured that the govern- 
ment was in possession of important information, and that there 

was some cause for apprehension. I found my visitor to be oneof 
these agents, and a principal one, and that the service he wished 
me to render to “the cause” was of a peculiar kind. 

Before proceeding further, it is necessary I should inform my 
readers that the Right Honourable , who was then C—— 
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S—— for Ireland, was very fond of the ef oe arn and had a 
1 


summer residence close to the town. He lived when in Ireland 
almost as much in it as in his official residence at ——. It was 
now late in the autumn, but he had not yet left. His letters came 
down from Dublin in the morning, and the replies were posted in 
the evening. What was required of me was that on a particular 
evening I should hand out to my visitor, as if it were for him, 
one of the official letters sent by the C S——, the address 
and a description of which were to be given me. 

It was not for a considerable time, and till attempts to make me 
a member of the society and to bind me to secrecy had failed, that 
this was fully revealed to me. I wondered, indeed, that it was re- 
vealed, as I had absolutely refused to give any pledge of secrecy; 
but I afterwards saw that my visitor calculated on my acceptance 
of the “ consideration” he had to offer, and on my fear of the 

r to which I would expose myself by becoming an informer. 

I could scarcely say why I did not at once act on my first 
impulse—which was to order him from the room—on learning the 
object of his visit. My curiosity was greatly excited, and I = | ate 
having heard so much, I was anxious to hear more. I had kept 
as cool as possible, and said little. But when he had finished, and 
I fully understood what was wanted, I determined to end the 
matter, and therefore at once said that I could not listen to the 
proposal and was surprised it should be made. 

“ And why?” said he. “ Although so far you have refused to 
join us, don’t you know you ought to be one of us?” 

“ What do you mean?” said 1. 

“T mean that you can’t care much for those who are opposed to 
us, and that you must like your country and your country’s cause 
much better.” 

“ How can you possibly know what I like?” said I. 

“T speak only of what you should like,” he replied. “I fancied 
at first from your name that you were of the right sort, and I soon 
found I was right. Are we not of the same race as well as 
religion ?” 

“Don’t talk of that,” said I. “You surely don’t mean that 
religion would sanction what you have just asked me to do?” 

“There is no necessity to put it exactly in that light,” he 
answered. “If the letter was one containing bank-notes, and if I 
asked it for the same reason that I-would ask for such a letter, you 
would be right in refusimg me. But the cases are very different. 





You know ‘all’s fair in love and war.’ Very much worse than 
what I ask you to do is often done by statesmen, and generals, and 
diplomatists, who are considered most honourable men. It’s for 
such things that twenty thousand pounds a year of secret service 
money is required and spent.” 
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I was on the point of rising, and requesting him not to trouble 
me further with this kind of argument, when a thought occurred 
to me, and I became for a minute or two so completely engrossed 
by it as to be almost unconscious of his presence. He observed 
this, and fancying probably that I was entertaining his proposal, 
or at least thinking better of it, he stopped speaking for a moment, 
This recalled my senses, but not until I had almost decided on 
adopting a certain course. 

“You're not likely to find that kind of argument succeed,” I 
observed. “ Besides, the thing is impossible.” 

“Tt’s not impossible, as I can show you. But if you can’t 
approve of that argument, I hope you'll study your own interest 
and think well of the other. As I have already said, the moment you 
hand me the letter I'll hand you a twenty-pound note, also letters 
that will secure for you a hearty reception in America. A splendid 
career will await you there,” he continued. “ Some of the largest 
manufacturers and most extensive merchants are on our side, and 
when you go out you'll be taken by the hand at once and welcomed 
as a man who has rendered good service. Lucrative employment 
will be procured for you, and you'll be rapidly advanced. I really 
am not drawing too favourable a picture; you have no idea of the 
enthusiasm that exists there. Besides, the country is a splendid 
one for a young fellow like you to get on in. Even if you had 
not a saghe person to go to or to care for you when you arrived, 
you would make your fortune in one-fourth of the time that would 
be necessary at home. You can’t be well paid where you are; 
and what are your prospects? You know you're not likely to get 
promotion, at least for a long time.” 

What he said regarding my position and prospects was certainly 
true. Clerks in small provincial post-offices were (and indeed are 
still) very poorly paid, and chances of promotion but very rarely 
occurred. I had long been dissatisfied with my position and 
anxious to improve it; in fact I was hoping from day to day that 
some favourable opportunity would turn up, and had determined to 
embrace it if it did. Here was an opportunity now; should I 
take advantage of it, give up my present ill-paid employment and 
enter on a new career—one which, although perhaps not so bright 
as had been pictured, must be better than I could hope for if I 
+ ere where I was? This thought passed iattgh we mind 
as I said : 

_ “What you say about my position and chances of advancement 
is wy true, I admit; yet I have no desire to leave this country.” 

“Well, you’re wrong there, if you'll excuse my saying so,” he 
answered ; “ but if you won't take em of what awaits you 
on the other side, I suppose I must increase the consideration here, 
Pll make it a fifty-pound note, but I can’t do more.” 
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“The letter must be a valuable one,” I observed, smiling. 

“It may or it may not; but I expect it will contain a document 
as well as information that it is important we should possess. I 
wish you would say that it will be all right,” he added, “You 
should remember that the amount I offer is not so easily got, and 
that it will enable you to go to some large town and live there 
comfortably till you get better employment. Come now, what do 

ou sa 
4 “J cai say that I consent, for two reasons,” said I. “ First, I 
can’t bring myself to think that it would not be a great breach of 
faith—dishonest, in fact—and second, I would be certain to be 
punished.” 

“Punished! Why,” said he, “ you can’t be punished except 
there is proof against you, and how is proof to be got? Don’t 
you put the letters in the Dublin bag at night, and fasten it up?” 

“1 do,” 

“So I thought. You'll perhaps be suspected then, but sus- 
pected only, for the clerks in Dublin will be as much concerned as 
you. You see there can be no proof whatever. It’s most probable 
there will be no one in the office when I call, and even if it should 
be full you need not care, as I ask for a letter in the usual way 
and you hand one out in the usual way. Of course we are not 
going to show those who may happen to be present its address.” 

‘“‘ Anything of that kind is more easily described than carried 
out,” | observed. What about the postmaster and Miss——?”’ 

“Oh, you know they don’t come in till it’s late—I have ob- 
served that.” 

This was correct; the duties of the office were performed by 
the postmaster, an assistant—his unmarried sister—and myself; but 
except for a few hours in the forenoon, and when some of the more 
important mails were being despatched or received, I was always 
‘alone in the office. The OC S——’s letters were usually sent 
between six and seven o'clock, the mail was not despatched till 
nine, and it was generally eight before the postmaster and the 
assistant came down-stairs. ‘They occupied the apartments above 
the office. 

“Tt strikes me you have been very observant,” said 1; “ you 
ry have been paying us greater attention than we were aware 
° os 

“ Well, I did try to see how the thing could be best managed ; 
but I had not to find out all myself. There was more than one to 
tell me a good deal.” | 

“ Do you mean in this town?” 

“ Yes” 

“Then your plan is known to more than yourself ?” 
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“Certainly it is,” he replied. “ But to none who have not its 
success as much at heart as I have,” 

“But if I do what you want, I'll be certain to be exposed in 
my own town, perhaps to some of my friends or acquaintances.” 

«« Exposed’ is not the word,” said he. “ There’s not one who 
will know who won’t think more of you for doing it.” 

This new feature of the matter did not please me. Since I 
had come to the town a few years before I had stood well with 
all classes. Was I now to forfeit the good opinion I had gained? 
I spoke of this, also of the certainty of the suspicion with which I 
would be regarded by the post-office authorities being confirmed 
by my leaving so soon after the occurrence. 

“You need not leave just immediately,” said he; “the thing 
willsoon blow over. At least, any suspicion there may be of you 
will soon cease, a8 80 ae others will be concerned. You see,” 
he added, after a pause, “I can meet every objection you raise, [ 
hope [ may understand you'll do what I want ?” 

“T really don’t know—I’ll think of it,” said I. 

* But I would much rather you would decide at once; sure you 
can easily do so?” 

“NoI cannot; Ill have to think over it till to-morrow. You 
must admit that the consequences would probably be very im- 

riant to me.” 

“Well, if you must, do so. But when am I to see you again? 
Will you say to-morrow evening ?” : 

“T am afraid I cannot,” said 1; “as I was thinking of spending 
to-morrow evening with a friend.” 

“But what time would you return? You could be back by 
eleven, could you not?” 

“Yes, 1 suppose I could. But is there any necessity for my 
deciding so soon ?” 

“There is. I expect the letter will be sent the evening after 
to-morrow.” ; 

“Well, then, you can come soon after eleven to-morrow night, 
and I'll be here to admit you.” 

“T'll not fail to come,” said he, rising as he spoke; “and now,” 
he added, looking at me determinedly, “I have confidence in you, 
or would not have told you unreservedly what I have; but re- 
member, don’t provoke my vengeance by revealing a word of 
what you have heard. You little know what power I have, or 
how many there are who would be ready to exercise it. But 
stay,” he continued, as he saw by my countenance that I was not 
to be threatened with impunity, “I have no desire to offend you, 
you cannot think I have; I will tell you at once that although 
what I have just stated is no idle threat, I have less confidence 
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in threats than in the hatred I know you would have to be a 


‘ 7s 


I did not reply to this, but followed him to the door, which I 
closed when he had gone. 

It was now late. I went to my bed-room, struck a light, and 
kept it burning for about ten minutes, when I put it out. I then 
came down-stairs, opened the door cautiously, and looked out. 
The streets were almost deserted, and I was certain I could leave 
the house without being observed. After a little time I passed , 
— the door quietly with my key, and went away. 

hen I returned, which I did in about an hour, it was long 
past twelve o'clock. I came in cautiously, crept up-stairs, and 
went to bed without a light. I found next morning that my old 
landlady knew nothing of my having had a visitor, or of my late 
hours. I had taken the latch-key at her request when I came to 
lodge in her house, as it was her habit to retire soon after ten 
o'clock. 

I went to the office, and attended as usual during the day. My 
mind was so much occupied with the occurrences of the previous 
night, that I did not feel inclined to go to my friend’s house as I 
had intended, and therefore when the office was closed I went 
straight to my lodgings, and awaited the coming of my strange 
visitor. 

He was punctual. Very soon after eleven o’clock I answered a 
low knock at the door and admitted him. Before doing so, how- 
ever, I took the precaution of putting my revolver, which I had 
carefully loaded, into my pocket. We had a long conversation 
similar to that of the previous night. He congratulated me on 
my appearing more inclined to “study my own interest,” as he 
expressed it, and we finally arranged that I should give the letter 
for a consideration of fifty pounds, to be paid at the time. He 
opened a pocket-book, and showed me five ten-pound notes. I 
saw they were genuine, and he placed them in an envelope bear- 
ing my address, which I sealed with my seal, adding also my 
initials on the back. The understanding was that when I gave 
him the letter he was to hand this envelope in its present state to 
me. He gave me the address and.a description of the letter, and 
soon after left. I did not go out again that night. 

He had told me he was now almost certain the letter would 
be sent on the following evening, and that I must look carefully 
for it. 

On the next day, my mind dwelt so intently on the occurrences 
I have described and their possible result, that I found it impos- 
sible to get through my work or do anything correctly. I felt I 








* Informer. 
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had undertaken to do what was to affect in no small a ye my 


future career, and I confess I had many misgivin wished 
more than once I had never seen my strange friend, or that the 
letter could be posted at another office. I determined, however 
to keep as cool and self-possessed as possible, and now that I had 
put my hand to the pee not to turn back. 

The evening came, and as the hour for the C S——’s letters 
to be posted drew near, my excitement increased. I waited anxiously 
for the messenger, yet dreaded his appearance. At last I saw him 
approach the window, and in a moment after heard the large letters 
dropping into the letter-box one by one. I went immediatel 
and took them out, and surely enough the letter that was so wack 
wanted was amongst them! 

It was now nearly seven o'clock. Instead of keeping the letter 
with those that were to be despatched, I brought it to the 
“strangers alphabet,” and put it amongst those that were to be 
called for. I looked at every figure that entered, expecting every 
moment to see my friend, but it was nearly half-past seven when 
he appeared. I fancy he must have been watching for a favour- 
able opportunity, as he came in just as two persons went out, and 
only one—a young lad—remained. He came forward to the 
omy where letters were delivered, and asked if there were any for 
iis name, which he stated. I saw he had my envelope in his 
hand, also a penny, and before I had time to answer his question, 
he put the envelope with the penny on the counter, placing my 
initials and seal so that I could observe them, and pushed it and 
the money towards me, saying, “T’ll want you to put a stamp on 
that.” Of course, I fully understood him; yet it would have been 
impossible for any one to suspect either from his manner or tone 
of voice that we had seen each other before. I took the letter 
from the “alphabet,” and looked at it for a moment, My fingers 
tingled and my heart throbbed, but I could not change my deter- 
mination now. I held it towards him, and he took it from me. 
The moment he did so he glanced towards the other which he 
had left on the counter—I am not certain, however, with the 
object of recovering it—but, whether or not, I had got it; my 
right hand lifted it as the left was extended to him. 

He looked at me—a curious look !—and as I stepped back and 
tore open the cover to examine the contents, he smiled curiously; 
but I could not discover the slightest expression of reproach for 
my apparent want of faith, 

He folded the letter into half its size, and it was still in his hand 
when he left the office. I went for a moment to a bell to ring for 
the assistant, and had scarcely returned when I saw a party of 


| police pass the office with a prisoner. My friend had been 
arrested | 
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The assistant came down to the office now instead of waiting till 
the usual time, and, in accordance with an arrangement I had 
made with her in the morning, she took my place to attend to the 
public. I passed at once into an inner apartment or division of 
the office, and remained there until I had the night mail ready for 
despatch. When the bags were strapped, the junior letter-carrier, 
who also brought the mails to and from the trains, lifted them, 
and was about to leave, when the postmaster said he wanted to see 
him, and that he must come up-stairs. The carrier looked at the 
bags, wondering no doubt how they were to be got to the station; 
but the postmaster merely said that another person would bring 
them, and he and the carrier went away. I may say that this also 
had been arranged during the day. 

The moment they were gone I put on a portion of the carrier’s 
spare uniform, pulled his cap down over my face as much as pos- 
sible, and threw the strap of bags over my left shoulder, allowing 
some to hang behind and some before: they were usually carried 
in this way. I was of the same size and age as the carrier, whom, 
indeed, I somewhat resembled, and, as I now appeared, I was quite 
certain I could safely pass for him. I therefore carefully examined 
my revolver, placed it in a safe and convenient pocket, and at once 
passed out on my way to the railway station. 

I confess I was not sorry to observe when I got to the door that 
there did not appear to be any persons about the office of whom I 
need be afraid, and I felt much relieved when I reached the station 
without having been addressed by any one. I was not too soon; 
the were given to the guard, I was “ chaffed” a little about my 
dress, the whistle sounded, the train started, and—I started with it. 

There was then no telegraph. I felt quite safe; and on arriving 
in — went to a friend’s house, where I stayed during the 
night. 

The next morning I did not go out before breakfast; but soon 
after ten o'clock I got a cab and drove direct to the C Ss——'s 
office. On reaching it I gave my name, and was at once admitted 
to a kind of study where I was told to wait. In a few minutes 
the C S himself came in; he advanced smiling, bade me 
good morning, and said: 

“You managed that very well indeed. I was rather anxious 
till I saw the particulars this morning.” 

“Tm very glad that all went right,” said I; “but I think I 
have been very fortunate in getting safely out of the town.” 

“Yes, perhaps you are better away,” he observed. “Your 








friend had not so great confidence in you after all; he must have © 


had a confederate to take the letter from him at the door, as it was 


= when he was arrested, although he had not walked one hun- 
yards from the office. But it was a dummy!” 
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I was astonished to hear this, and more thankful than before for 
my escape. : 

“ What do you think you'll do?” continued he. “I suppose 
you had better go away for a year or 80.” 

“T certainly will, and at once too. I'll not feel safe till !ma 

ood distance from here.” 

He went to a desk and took out some bank-notes, which he 
handed to me saying: 

“This is for your travelling expenses, Ill send to-day a draft 
on——, banker in Paris, and you'll find it there on your arrival. 
The amount will be your allowance for six months, at the end of 
that time I'll see that it is renewed. You had better leave your 
address with your banker, as I'll write you to return so soon as I 
find you can do so with safety, and when you come back I'll see if 
employment can be found for you.” 

left at once. The next morning’s papers contained acknowledg- 
ments from two of the Dublin Hospitals of the receipt of a dona- 
tion of twenty-five pounds each from an anonymous contributor. 
I was then near London. 

I did not stay long in Paris, but spent nearly two years very 
pleasantly in the principal cities of the Continent. At the end 
of my sojourn I returned to England, and soon after got a berth 
where neither my enemies nor former friends would have expected 


to find me. 
S. S. R. 








A WALK WITHIN THE WALLS OF CHESTER. 


From London, across the bright Thames at Maidenhead, by 
a ate | Pangbourne, past Oxford, and so through the centre of 
Englan across the “ black country,” with but one tunnel in the 
mining district of Oakengates during our whole journey, we reached, 
in seven hours, our destination, mi crossing the muddy Dee, en- 
tered, on its eastern side, the old city of Chester—too late to see any- 
thing that night, and with but one day, and that Sunday, to become 
acquainted with it. Ten minutes will tell what I saw within and 
beyond the walls built round the city she loved by the Saxon 
Countess Ethelfleda in the early part of the tenth century. It is 
pleasant to read that, after all its sufferings, from the time it rose 
under the Roman sway, a maiden city, Deva, by siege and 
battle, fire and famine, through centuries of Danish and Saxon 
wars, Chester should have gained rest and security from a woman, 
and that the walls which now surround it were built by her to 
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enclose and protect the city, then called Caerleon, of which her 
husband, the first Earl of Mercia, was governor. These walls of 
red sandstone, strengthened by iron bands, stand evidently on the 
stronger foundation of those built by the Romans, for at intervals, 
in their circuit, the huge stones so generally seen in the work of 
these giant architects are visible. 
Wood and red sandstone are the materials of old Chester—very 
picturesque, but crumbling—and replaced now in its new build- 
by the brick and mortar of modern times. 
he bells of the cathedral sound, and we start on this bright 
Easter Sunday for her service. Crossing Cow-lane Bridge over 
the canal, we pass through a narrow stony passage, ending in an 
archway beneath the old walls, mto the cloisters of the cathedral. 
This passage, called the Kale Yards, was in olden time the 
kitchen garden of the convent of St. Werburgh, a Saxon princess, 
who, whatever her power may have been in life, in death was 
reputed to have performed so many miracles, that Ethelfleda, the 
Countess of Mercia, carefully uae. for within the city walls the 
site of her burial place, and raised on it a magnificent convent 
dedicated to St. Wiehe and St. Oswald. This convent, the 


germ, as it were, of the present cathedral of Chester, stood on 
ground already devoted to sacred purposes. Here the Druids had 
celebrated their sylvan rites, ere the Britons were visited by the 
Romans; they bringing with them the faith of the Pantheon, ex- 
pelled the Druids, and built where they had worshipped a temple 
to Apollo; to this succeeded, as Christianity gained ground in 


Britain, a monastery. The friars turned out when Ethelfleda 
opened her “ Home for Ladies,” and they again retired on the 
arrival, with William the Conqueror, of some Benedictine monks 
from Normandy, who restored the monastery, and retained it 
through many centuries, but were driven out by Henry VIIL., 
offering to him a rich plunder in the revenues and treasures they 
had accumulated. 

St. Werburgh’s monastery now became the cathedral church of 
Chester—a massive pile of Norman-Gothic architecture, less 
beautiful than most of our other English cathedrals, and now 
much hidden and disfigured within and without by the scaffolding 
necessary for its work of restoration. The sun shines through a 
handsome modern-painted window on the crowded con tion, 
the organ peals, and every one rises, as the dean, with the white- 
robed clergy and choristers, enters and walks down the nave. Near 
me is an assemblage of such gaily-dressed maidens, that, but for 
their number, I should have fancied they had played the part of 
bridesmaids at an early wedding. White hats with magenta 
ribbons, white cashmere cloaks falling over skirts of the same 
bright colour, appeared to me a costume little adapted to the 
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itable institution to which, on inquiry, I found these little girls 
ee Or an orp for destitute children,” fomuded by 
Miss Graham, the late bishop’s daughter, but now under the 
management of the Devonport Sisters, who have altered the dress 
originally worn by the children. The usual cathedral service 
proceeds; the anthem is the glorious Hallelujah chorus, As the 
dean walks to read the communion service he is followed by two 
old bedesmen, who station themselves on either side‘of the gate 
without the rails, leaning on their staves, with their: heads bent, 
and so remain until he comes from the table. Before the sermon 
the Easter hymn is sung, not by the choristers only, but by the 
congregation, the vergers, who have been busy and bustling to a 
disturbing degree, now distributing hymn-books, that all may 
unite on this “our triumphant holy day” in joyful thanksgiving. 

After a passing look at the new town-hall, our way after church 
took us through the abbey gate, where in the olden time at Whit- 
suntide the monks of Chester commenced the performance of their 
“ Mystery Plays,” the waggon on which the representation took 
place always stopping first at the aK gate, that “the monks and 
the churche mi ht ave the first sighte, and then the stage was 
drawn to the High Crosse before the mayor and aldermen.” 
Mounting the walls near the Phoenix Tower, whence Charles I. is 
said to have witnessed his defeat at the battle of Rowton Moor, 
we walked round, gaining curious insight into the habits of the 
poner of Chester, as we saw into the windows and looked over the 

rdens that lay beneath us. On clear days, the views over 
Cheshire and into Wales are said to be good from the walls, but a 
very dingy atmosphere beyond the city, though the sun shone 
bright win it, hid these from us. Passing the picturesque old 
Water Tower, we reached the spot perhaps in these days the most 
celebrated in Chester, the Roodee, or race-ground, where, since 
the days of “Mr. Robert Amerye, ironmonger, and sometime 
sheriffe of Chester, in 1608,” the inhabitants have been amused on 
or about St. George’s Day by the “runninge of horses for silver 
cuppes.” The soft green meadow now bore little trace of the 
bustle and crowd so soon to be seen upon it. A few donkeys and 
sheep browsed lazily along the course, and little children played 
beneath the grand stand. 

As we walked on, the Dee ran beneath us, brown and thick, but 
alive with boats, and among them a kind of floating steam omnibus, 
very like a large toy Noah’s Ark, in which we were told short excur- 
sions to Lees on the river’s bank could be made fora very trifling 
sum. y gaily-dressed holiday folk were travelling by it then. 
There is scarcely any part of Chester walls that has not a legend of 
English history belonging to it. Here St. Augustine threatened 
the inhabitants with the vengeance of Heaven, on their refusal, to 
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accept him as their bishop. There, opposite Handbridge, was the 
place of embarkation of King Edgar, who is said to have made 
eight tributary kings row him along the Dee to the monastery of 
St. John’s, when he visited Chester in the tenth century. Near 
the site of an old gateway the Queen Margaret, the wife of 
Henry the Sixth, it is told, stood while she distributed little 
silver swans to the loyal gentlemen of Chester who gathered 
round the standard of” their king. Many events in the wars 
between Charles the First and his parliament have their re- 
cords on the walls of Chester; and as our walk round them 
brings us at last to the castle, we seem to find gathered in it 
memorials of England’s wars from the time of the Romans to the 
present day. Here Agricola built the tower that still stands 
within the castle-gates. Here the Normans added fortifications to 
secure themselves from the retributive attacks of the people they 
had conquered. Here, later, Norman fought against sel: 
Hence, still later, issued Henry of Lancaster with the army he 
had mustered beneath the castle-walls to encounter and defeat 
Richard the Second, who was soon brought back a prisoner, 
“riding on a little nagg, not worth twenty franks.” Here came 
Seay Meteoar on his way to his last battle of Shrewsbury. The 
Puritans often “sought the Lord” in a spirit far from Christian 
within the walls of Chester Castle, hanging from them the oppo- 
nents they had captured. And, coming down to still later days, 
we found in the courtyard two guns taken by the allied armies 
during the Crimean war; while Waterloo has its memorial in 
Marochetti’s fine statue of Lord Combermere, which stands at the 
entrance of the castle-gates. 

Leaving the walls, we soon reached the old church of St. John, 
with its high belfry tower standing apart, and the remains of the 
chapels that were attached to it in earlier times lying in pic- 
turesque ivy-covered ruins around. Chester is full of churches 
and of public-houses. Judging from the morning congregation in 
the cathedral and that of the afternoon at St. Mary’s, the former 
are well attended, and as during all our rambles we did not meet 
a single tipsy person, we were led to hope that the latter do not 
draw so many within them as might have been believed from their 
number. St. Mary’s is a fine old church, and contains some 
curious monuments in marble; its interior was made pay by the 
presence of the militia, and by the wreaths of fresh flowers that 
garlanded its columns and windows on this Easter-day. Passing 
along Queen-street, our attention was attracted by the unroofed 
pillars and arches of an unfinished church. On asking what it 
meant, we were told it was the Roman Catholic chapel, which in 
the process of building, six years ago, had been nearly destroyed 
by a storm of wind. 
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“ Pity it wasn’t quite,” said our informant; adding, with evident 
satisfaction, “but they’ve never found the money to build it up 

ain.” 

We entered the wooden enclosure now used for service, and 
were,courteously received by a friar in the brown Capuchin dress 
and sandal, who showed us the artificial flowers and glimmering 
lamps burning beneath the “stations” that hung on the walls. He 
told us he was a Dutchman of the order of St. Francis of the 
Schism. We are few here in Chester,” he said, “ but we are in 
all the world.” 

But our day is drawing to a close, and we have yet to speak of 
the most remarkable feature of Chester. An old writer, describin 
the city, says: “The houses are very fair built, and along the 
streets are galleries or walking-places they call ‘rows,’ having 


shops on both sides, through which a man may walk dry from one 


” 


end to the other.” These rows, which are on a level with the first 
floor of the houses, have shops above and below; they are roofed, 
and are at intervals connected by bridges, and ascended by flights 
of steps. Their construction is believed to have originated with 
the Romans, who used them as porticoes to their houses. Even on 
Sunday, when the closed shops deprived them of much of their 
attraction, the rows were the principal thoroughfares; the streets 
were given up to carriages and carts, and the people walked along 
or lounged in picturesque groups within the railings of these 
curious old galleries. 

Our walk must end with Watergate-street, in which but little 
change has been made for upwards of three hundred years. The 
old wooden houses, with their balconies, their inscriptions, hiero- 
glyphics, and coats-of-arms, bear the dates carved on them in the 
early parts of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Some have 
nearly the whole front covered with carved work, and retain the 
small latticed windows and curious division into square compart- 
ments of brown and white seen in very old houses. Most of the 
inscriptions are in Latin, but on one house is written in old 
English characters: 

“God’s providence is mine inheritance. 1652.” 

It is wid to have been carved by its then owner in gratitude 
for the preservation of himself and his family from the plague, 
which at that time was devastating the city. As we read this 
sentence of thanksgiving, a beggar, one of many who had ‘appealed 
to us during our walk, tried to excite our charity by va us she 
and the “ mawthers” were “clemming” for a dinner. e were 
thus reminded that ours awaited us, and so returned to our hotel, 
well pleased with the knowledge we had gained of Chester city in 
our one day’s walk within its walls. 
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DREAMS AND DREAMING. 


I talk of dreams 
Which all the children of an idle brain, 
Begot of nothing but vain phantasy. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Dreams, cheerful dreams, are pleasant things, and conversely 
painful; and so many are of the latter character, the balance is so 
evenly struck, that it would be better perhaps not to dream at all. 
We are told that the pleasure or painful nature of a dream depends 
upon the state of the bodily health, and it is certainly singular 
that the state of the stomach be what it may, we shall at one time 
have pleasant dreams, and at another those which are painful. 
We even feel apprehensive as to what such dreams may lead. 
When they are pleasant, too, their termination is often abrupt, 
or so painful when we awake, that we are ready to exclaim with 
Richard III., “Bind up my wounds; have mercy, Jesu !” 

How, or by what means do we dream? This is a puzzle which 
all the subtlety and dexterity of the supporters of the phrenolo- 
gical system of Gall and Spurzheim cannot reveal, nor the imposi- 
tions of Homes and such like spiritualists, or “ meagrim hunters,” 
who practise so extensively upon human credulity, lay open to 
demonstration. How the mind acts in sleep is still a greater 
mystery. We are told that dreams are formed of our waking 
thoughts, yet it is often the case that none of our waking thoughts 
can be found in them, no, not even fragments. Yet is the delinea- 
tion of the impress then formed more vivid than any in the power 
of fancy or memory to paint when awake. No mental volition 
can bring them forward so distinct and so strong in impress as a 
“vision of the night” almost uniformly produces. Nor does there 
seem to be anything wanting on these occasions even in deep 
slumber. 

There are some people who never dream; to what can this be 
owing? The number of such, however, is few, and we cannot 
map the human brain of that peculiar few. The phrenological 
maps of the human cranium in existence mean nothing. We 
reflect, and reflect again, but in vain, and are obliged to fal back 
upon our ignorance. Most assuredly the convexity, or elevation, 
or latitude of the cranium, if it allow one particular faculty to 
supersede or to excel another in ma nitude, will do nothing 
towards revealing the origin of those dreams which represent at 
times every prominent object in nature. 
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Our dreaming scehes are more full of vivacity and of a greater 
depth in colour than the reality exhibits to us. The inert par- 
ticles that form the skull can have no influence here, nor affect at 
all those “thoughts that wander through eternity.” In fact, they 
are oftén the creation of the moment, and have never been before 
presented to the mental vision to be considered. Then we have 
all the mental mobility of our waking hours. We have the 
change of character of our waking actions, except that they are 
only images, and are not really carried out. In our dreams we 
walk, run, and even fight, but do not really move a muscle, yet 
we have the full persuasion that we act to the full physical demon- 
stration when we do not act at all. 

The theory of dreams, let it be of what nature it may, has 
given rise to nothing reasonable in regard to an approximation to 
the truth of their origin and formation. On the contrary, a 
phenomenon that excites curiosity, and admits not of a solution as 
to its cause, is certain to originate in fiction, or in that which truth 
cannot contribute to enlighten but partially, if at all. Then the 
supernatural has been subsidised to account for what nothing else 
will illustrate. In the Book of Job we have the finest description 
of a spirit in a dream that is anywhere to be found in antiquity; 
perhaps it was the cause of the superstitions annexed to dreams by 
the ancients generally. It was said that in dreams we take the 
imagination of things for the things themselves. This we never 
do when awake, and “we never when awake imagine that we 
dream.” We can thus always distinguish the reality from what is 
untrue or unreal. Those thoughts which “ wander through 
eternity” cannot be repressed. ‘ He who sacrifices to the god 
Morpheus,” says Philostratus, “should wear a white and black 
coat, and carry a harp, and ivory-box full of dreams of the same 
colours for good and bad.” 

We may assert that the present question admits of a mistake of 
ideas for actual sensation. These are some of the incongruities in 
dreams during our waking moments, while there is a more vivid 
perception of objects than occurs when we are awake. In a 
nocturnal vision, for example, the most perfect lineaments of the 
countenance of a departed friend are seen, while in waking 
moments the utmost effort of memory cannot portray them. In 
a dream, too, we live years in a few moments, as in the Eastern 
tale, the sorcerer only dips his head in the vessel of water, and, 
taking it out again inmallidehe, records his adventures for seven 
years of captivity among a race of barbarians with dangers in flood 
and field. 

The senses are actually asleep with the bodily frame, and 
dreams cannot therefore be the offspring of sensation—bodily 
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sensation. We seem to act always in coincidence with our 
waking reason, it is true, and mo dreaming is a species of play 
with the reflections of our waking hours. But if such be the case, 
how is it that dreams combine themselves anew, and arrange 
themselves so consistently, as is often the case, in concurrence, too, 
with sound reasoning? We set little value upon a dream that is 
but the repetition of a waking idea. Thus Cromwell dreamed 
that he should one day be the greatest man in England; but then 
there is no doubt that his mind was continually filled with that 
one idea, which he meditated on when awake, under the influence 
of “the glorious fault of angels and of gods.” 

The mind appears to have an action not less perfect when un- 
combined with the power of sensation. The chamber of dreams, 
in its character of a shadowy receptacle, and a sort of digester of 
the impressions received through the senses, converts the mate- 
rial things of to-day with the immaterial images that, oceupy- 
en space, are yet no more limited in extension than space 
itself, 

Thus, during bodily inactivity, dreams play their part. The 
senses are inert, but how? The whimseys of phrenology cast no 
light on their action, leaving it where it was before. The subject 
seems to touch so near upon the borders of what we call incor- 
poreal things, that, like the electric fluid, they elude perception, 
and we know just as much of them as we know of the principle of 
life. 

We dream of our common affairs when things go on smoothly, 
and, on the other hand, we find our dreams become annoying 
when our business, or the cares of our waking hours, press on us 
disagreeably. ‘The state of digestion, anxiety, even affection, as in 
the case of love, will each produce its corresponding effect in 
sleep, and in the formation of dreams. 

The same laws seem to govern the mind, awake or asleep. 
Association proceeds; memory seems full as active in regard to 
past things; we even remember that we have dreamed of a parti- 
cular thing in a previous vision. If, however, our senses are 
asleep, noting carefully the subjects of our dreams, we shall find 
that they are to be traced to the product of former observations. 
Reason alone is absent. 

Hence it is a mere chance whether dreams be or be not con- 

ous. If we observe them to be sometimes unconnected and 
imperfect, this is only in unison with the train of our waking 
thoughts, which we may perceive if we watch them closely, and 
reflect how abruptly we sometimes find them break off, and how 
incoherent they are frequently found to be. We do not often seem 
to reflect when dreaming, nor do we wonder, not that reflection 
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is wholly inconsistent with dreams, but that it is by no means a 
common occurrence in them, and the absence of wonder may be 
accounted for from our dreams being a repetition of what had 
before occurred, and had been stored up in memory. We are not 
surprised at that which we have before encountered among our 
waking sensations, to which we are almost certain to be able to 
trace them. In past times dreams were taken among the ignorant 
for prophetical warnings or supernatural notices, when they could 
be interpreted that way. It cannot be supposed that the nature 
of things is changed in this respect, but only the mistaken inter- 
pretations, These were continued to a very late period, and in 
the ignorant and superstitious parts of the country still endure. 
Old writers have some of these stories not unamusing, yet sufli- 
cient to have been very notable in bygone times. Burton advises 
people not to go to bed on a full stomach if they would avoid ill 
dreams, 

The Germans are said to be great observers of dreams, but it is 
idle to quote examples, because they are so vulgarly familiar, nor 
indeed to get metaphysical, which is not the present intention, 
Those who will consult the old writers on the subject, will find 
amusement enough in the interpretations of dreams or in their 
application, They were divided into the “ natural,” the “ divine,” 
and the “ demoniacal,” and in Artimoderus, Cardan, and Sam- 
biscus, whole volumes may be found upon the subject, wild enough 
in conjecture. But it is not our intention to lose ourselves in a 
labyrinth of conjecture, aftersthe manner of some who are fond of 
running parallel lines that never meet—in other words, of never 
getting to a conclusion, and dreaming when awake, for that matter. 
Who does not sometimes lament the rapid succession of events in 
a dream, too rapid for the reality, and did not wish it to proceed 
slower? At other times, who has not felt that they have pro- 
ceeded too rapidly for the reality? That they proceeded too 
slow in a terrible dream is felt from our fears when we shrink 
terrified in our sleep, exclaiming, with Richard III., “ Soft; I did 
but dream !” 

The different influences of dreams upon the ignorant and super- 
stitious in all ages of the world, especially where the foe a 
passion can be traced in them, is very curious, Those most 
common have borne a relation to “ property,” because that, with 
the majority of vulgar minds, is the summum bonum of existence. 
Nine-tenths of civilised mankind, when awake, are absorbed in 
the idea of gold, and are, therefore, most likely to dream of that 
to which their souls cling with the most tenacity. Old Aubrey 
says that a foreign coin collector who wanted an Otho, dieamed it 
was to be had in London, where he had never been. He came to 
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England, and passing through Cheapside, saw the coin in a gold- 
smith’s window precisely us he had seen it in his dream ! 

The credulous Aubrey, too, said that “the truest dreams be- 
longed to those whose house was most dignified !” 

We presume that dogs dream as well asmen. By their “ giving 
tongue” when asleep, they thus show their ruling passion in their 
dreams. That animals are thus given to dreams can scarcely be 
doubted, and therefore it. may be presumed it is a faculty of the 
mechanical order in the organisation of being. 

The mind is apt to create a painful picture out of almost anything 
that has occurred in a moment of wakefulness. Thus there is on 
record the statement of a young man, an officer, who was quar- 
tered at Dover, and who had been in the daytime looking at the 
Shakspeare Cliff. At night he dreamed that he was walking with 
his mistress on the summit of the cliff, reading a paper containing 
some verses, when she snatched the paper out of his hand and ran 
off with it. All at once he saw the cliff sink down some way from 
the verge with the spot on which his mistress was standing. He 
saw her sink down and down from a vast height upon a ndge of 
pointed rocks, that, if she had been made of adamant, must have 
dashed her to pieces with the fall. He awoke in an agony from 
fear, feeling as if Heaven itself could not relieve him from his 
horror, By waking he was relieved from a state of suffering 
that no tongue could describe. 

The memory of that dream was so strong, even in after life, that 
he could never bear to hear a relation of it by another, still less to - 
hear applied to his case the passage from Shakspeare: 

And dizzy ’tis to cast one’s eyes so low! 
The crows and choughs, that wing the midway air, 
Show scarce so gross as beetles ! 

It is too hard a draught upon credulity to imagine that the being 
more or less given to dreams depends upon the flatness or convexity 
of the calcareous particles which make up the bones of the cranium, 
or that the “thoughts which wander through eternity” are to be 
thus explained, as phrenologists would have us believe. We can- 
not put up with the mere assumption of a truth. We must have 
demonstration. We are not content to believe out of mere polite- 
ness, or to credit every theory put forward, versed in the doctrine 
of sense being lodged in osseous hillocks as the source of dreams 
when affected this or that way. We are open to any rational 
theory as to the origin of those nocturnal apparitions which scare 
or amuse us from causes and modes beyond our knowledge. We 
are not credulous enough to believe that when we sleep and dream 
we may mistake ideas for actual sensations, but then, while we 
have a more vivid perception of an object in sleep than we can 
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realise from memory when we are wide awake, how can such a 
difference occur? 

Shakspeare makes Clarence repeat what he had just before 
dreamed, and with the wonderful truth to nature he always ex- 
hibits, depicts it with a clearness and force that would seem to 
-imply he was happy to be awakened out of a scene to which the 
bare recollection was far less vivid than the imagery of his dream 
had been in its terrors; in other words, how happy he was to have 
awakened from a scene of pain so distressing. 

The organs of sense actually asleep with the bodily frame, we 
must in dreams mistake images reflected in our minds for realities; 
but if so, what is it that renders them so much more vivid—the 
error so much more impressive than the reality? The ancients 
believed dreams attached to past events alone; but if so, what 
became of the predictions “a revelations of which dreams were 
supposed to be the informants. Sacred and profane history agree 
in this idea, and in both instances must be equally ill-founded. 
Human nature must have been the same in all ages. The revela- 
tions imputed to dreams were no doubt the interpretations which 
at this day might be given to dreams, if we had faith in their 
supernatural revelations. It would be difficult at present to divest 
some people of faith in the visions of the night, especially when 
coincidences in number, say one to a hundred dreams, turns out to 
be correct. We need not go to the ancients for examples of cre- 
dulity in this regard. The knowledge of a future is kindly con- 
cealed from man by his Creator. We do not believe from the 
beginning of time that the future has ever been disclosed to man. 
In certain cases there will be coincidences, and therefore deemed 
revelations when not so at all. 

It was said of the great Grotius that he saw not the Messiah in 

the Old Testament, nor a Pope in the New. Yet how many see 
both in just the reverse way. What a divergence in opinion! 
How many chance dicta have turned out true. Milton, in his 
“ Paradise Lost,” called the sun’s beams “ magnetic.” A century 
or two afterwards this was discovered to be correct. Ten thousand 
to one would have been taken against it being a fact when he 
wrote it. ' 
_ The desire to penetrate into futurity has been a passion of men 
in all ages, and has given a value to omens, dreams, and the like 
which they do not possess; nor does disappointment lessen the 
extent of the superstition. Even so great a manas the Roman 
orator Cicero, one of the most intelligent of the ancients, had a 
faith in divination. 

It is a pernicious thing to imbue the minds of the young with 
&@ belief in dreams. Yet every old woman, in every similarity 
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to a dream actually occurring, exclaims: “ Now my dream is out.” 
The superstition of dreams should not be encouraged by those 
who cultivate the minds of youth. The Witch of Endor is an 
2vidence of no more than a common profession among old women 
for purposes of gain. Witchcraft has been a trade in all ages of 
the world, and was no more worth a thousand years ago than it is 
at present. The race still exists, so strong is the desire for super- 
natural revelations. The witch and wizard tribe of old have been 
succeeded by the spiritualist in modern days, and have divided 
the imposture with them. 

Fortune-tellers and dream-interpreters still abound. It will take 
a long time yet to bamish the power of expounding dreams, the 
interpretation of omens, and the influence of them from the social 
body, because that body is not ruled by reason, but custom. But, 
in regard to dreams, we are somewhat more than ourselves in our 
sleep, since the slumber of the body only seems to be, in the time 
of dreams, the awakening of the soul. A century or two ago 
the faith of the common people in dreams was extraordinary, and 
that of princes no less. Thus, the great Emperor, Charles V., 
having a fever raging in his army on service, dreamed that it 
could be cured by a decoction of dwarf thistle. Of course it was 
tried and succeeded; but then this was a “royal” dream, the more 
useful as leaving them ‘to be sent into the other world by 
the sword, in that sense useful to a crowned head, that wished 
his men to be useful to him in articulo mortis, as well as in the 
time of peace. Thus it is seen, too, that crowned heads have faith 
in dreams. 

Perhaps dreaming is a species of play with the reflections, or 
with reflected scenes of our waking hours; but if so, how is it that 
dreams never combine themselves anew, and arrange themselves so 
consistently as would be sometimes the case in concurrence with 
sound reasoning. We find nothing supernatural is concerned in 
a dream. It is ever the recurrence of a waking idea. The mind 
also appears to have a less perfect action when uncombined with 
the power of sensation. The chamber of dreams as a receptacle 
and digest of the impression received through the organs of the 
senses, converts the material things of to-day into immaterial 
images on the morrow, that occupy no space, of course, and yet are 
no more limited in extension than space itself. During the body’s 
maction only, dreams play their part. The senses are inert. Is 
dreaming an action of the soul alone? 

Our forefathers often registered their dreams when fulfilled, but 
when not, they passed them by as not realised, being pretty much 
on a par with the law of chances, or a thousand to one, a prodigal 
concession to the solitary superstition. Gold nuggets are no 
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doubt the burden of Australian dreams, and stock in the city of 
London, both having fast hold of the souls of the dreamers. 

A certain dean of Canterbury, long ago gathered to his fathers, 
and a strict ecclesiastic, used to tell a story ofa strange woman who 

,one.day met him and told him that she was his mother’s spirit, 
whom he had never known when living. She added that, his’ 
father having left all his property to his children by his second 
wife, there was still one estate which he might secure, and that 
the writings were in the hands of an individual whom she desig- 
nated. A year or two afterwards his father died, and the property 
was left as the woman had stated. Upon this, the dean called upon 
the individual designated in his dream some time before, and found 
all was left in the state he had been led to expect, and he ultimately 
obtained it. A most apocryphal story, notwithstanding one related 
by a dean. 

In another case, a man dreamed that a sum of money was buried 
in a certain ruin. He went, and digging there, found a vessel full 
of coins. Now all this was very “terrestrial,” very earthy in the 
nature of the revelations. Spirits do not trouble themselves about 
money save in the nether sphere. Similar relations, however, show 
that not spiritual so much as temporal things engrossed the minds 
even of those who would be supposed to be occupied with more 
elevated things. 

Dreams stimulating to the performance of great and worthy 
actions may occasionally happen, but few exist whose minds are 
thus occupied if they are classed as superior spirits. Such have 
nothing to do with dreams that are of an order no higher than that 
of instigators to search ruins or dung-hills for treasure, or for the 
hoards of the “least created spirits that fell.” 

The ruling passion thus governs the dreams of humanity, and 
even those in place of revelations, are often good or evil in cha- 
racter, according to the state of the digestive organs. The night- 
mare is apt to ride on the strangled sleep of the dreamer, attended 
by “Gorgons, hydras, and chimeras dire.” Such too familiar 
spirits distress those sleepers fearfully who are fond of rich dishes 
and choice condiments. Then it is that ghosts hover over the 
seats of slumber, and the aldermanic glutton pays dear for his 

ignity. 

Aristotle tells us it is best to come at the knowledge of some 
things above us in the heavens than to be incapable of giving 
uneertain demonstrations relating to things below. Great minds 
can only comprehend this sentiment. Dreams, however, are ex- 
ceptions to the appearances called supernatural, in that they never 
trouble any one broad awake in manner of spirit, of which Glanville 
gives us so large a collection in his dissertation on ghostly appear- 
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ances. The dreams which thus haunt us are, after all, but shadowy 
resemblances, and we need not trouble ourselves overmuch about 
shadows while we can keep substances at a distance. 

Lady Seymour took a fancy to Lord Winchelsea, and dreamed 
that she found a nest with nine finches in it. Lord Winchelsea 
not long afterwards demanded her in marriage. His name was 
Finch, and by him she had nine children, and her dream came 
true. The question is, how many false dreams the lady had to the 
solitary “one” which came out true? 

Whether awake or asleep, our ideas being very similar, we find 
both pain and pleasure much more acute in a dream than in reality, 
as before remarked. We awake sometimes in a state of unutterable 
suffering, and feel happy it is over. Yet the painfulness or plea- 
sure of the idea, one or the other, was owing to the difference in 
the perfect health or the momentary disarrangement of the bodily 
system. 

We have more than once imagined that we were moving 
through the air just above the head of a savage man, who was 
seeking to seize us as we glided a foot or two above the head of 
our terrible enemy. We have been on an imaginary journey, and 
in an inn without money, and the reality and freshness of the 
scene was wonderful, and terminated in awaking. Even suffering 
from incubus and surrounded by as formidable an array of spectres 
and fiends as ever perplexed St. Anthony, as some have told the 
story of his nocturnal visitants. 

Lhe dreams of the sick are affected by the nature of the com- 
plaint, and do not come under more than the general head. An 
ulaurming accident, or some affecting circumstance, witnessed even 
some time before the dream occurs, will seem to have lain dormant 
in some concealed corner of the mind, and to be drawn out, as it 
were, by sleep into a dream, either so perfect as to be traced, or 
imperfect, and yet with similitude sufficient to trace it to its 
source. We had a friend who, in the flotilla off Boulogne, was 
very near being killed by the-bursting of a shell, of which he had 
preserved a jagged fragment. The incident produced painful but 
obscure dreams, not all defined. Nor could we think the piece of 
jagged iron could have originated painful dreams. We had seen 
much more impressive objects. It is but rarely that our dreams 
excite the action of the body. It is rather action bond fide that 
creates the mental image, and not the mere existence of it in the 
mind, where it is frequently first generated altogether and is an 
exceptional class, 

We have walked alone in a fine summer evening in the fields, 
and dreamed in the night of green fields and beautiful landscapes, 
but the pictures it presented, as to the objects brought to the eye, 
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were always novel. It was as if they had been familiar without 
any recognised outline. It is rarely in proportion to the number 
of our dreams that they excite to any bodily action. Why they 
do or do not at times thus act is not to be oe | explained, An 
mquity would plunge us into a slough out of our 7 me if we 
attempted to account for it. In fact, in all similar difficulties in 
the different theories of dreaming put forth, we confess that we 
cannot establish any with certainty. Dreams, they tell us, go by 
contraries. This has long been held as sound doctrine; but it is 
no doubt a fallacy. Nothing can be more senseless than dream 
interpretations. Yet it has become time-consecrated. The old 
win in case of distressing dreams, recommend a glass of ale and 
nutmeg in it on going to rest. This is treating incorporeality 
rather unceremoniously. 

Dreams have so affected some persons as to produce fatal effects. 
This is for want of a right comprehension of their nature and 
origin. Yet the writer knew a young lady, a Miss Roberts, who 
dreamed that she heard a knocking at the door of her father’s 
house. She got out of bed, and looking down at the door saw 
death standing there in his usual skeleton form. She demanded 
what he wanted, and he replied that he was come for her, She 
died a week or two afterwards, but she had been in a decline for 
some months, and-the result was certain. The cause of her dream 
was no doubt to be found in her own contemplation of her end, for 
she had nursed no flattering hopes of a prolonged existence. 

There is such a singular resemblance between the circumstance 
of the coin—the Otho related above—and that which follows, that 
it is hardly possible for one not to have been founded upon the 
other. It is related by Gassendi, in an account of his friend’s 
life: “I was in the year 1610 travelling from Montpelier to 
Nismes. An individual of learning, whose name was Peiresk, 
was travelling with another named Ranier, and occupied the 
same room. Peiresk muttered something in his sleep. Ranier 
asked him what was the matter? He replied, ‘I dreamed I was 
at Nismes, where a goldsmith offered me for four crowns a medal 
of Julius Cxsar. I was paying him for it when you awoke me, 
and all vanished’ The two travellers entered Nismes together, 
and while dinner was preparing they walked out, and, seeing a 
jeweller’s shop, Peiresk entered, and asked if the shopkeeper had 
anything rare to show him. The jeweller replied that he had a 
Julius Cesar in gold, and that the price was four crowns, which 
he — the jeweller and took away with him.” 

or all these singular incidents Peiresk did not dream anything 
supernatural in the matter. He had been thinking much of a 
geld Julius Ceasar. He had been thinking of Nismes, where he 
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was to be the next day, and Roman antiquities were so — 
All these things might have been in the dreamer’s mind, but their 
concurrence is the singular thing. Gassendi himself did not 
believe that there was anything supernatural in his dream, but 
that it was only the rareness of such fulfilments that created such 
n belief of the supernatural regarding them in the vulgar mind. 
The question is to be solved by the doctrine of chance. How 
many dreams have turned out to be true—that is, how many have 
been realised compared with the number that have failed? 
Crrus ReppINe. 








WHAT THE THISTLE LIVED TO SEE. 
BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE DANISH BY Mrs. BusHBY. 


ATTACHED to the rich manor-house there was a beautiful 
— with fine trees and rare flowers; the guests at the dwelling- 
ouse warmly expressed their admiration of them. The people 
from the surrounding country and the neighbouring towns came 
on Sundays and holidays al begged permission to see the garden, 
and even whole schools ventured to make similar visits. 

Outside of the garden, close by the paling which separated it 
from a pathway in the field, stood a tall thistle; it was so large, 
and bakes many off-shoots from the root, that it was very broad, 
and might well be culled a thistle-bush. Nobody looked at it except 
the old ass that drew the milkwoman’s little cart. The ass stretched 
its neck out as far as it could towards the thistle, and said: “ You 
are very tempting; I should like to eat you.” But the milk-cart 
was too far away for the ass to reach the thistle to eat it. 

There was a large party at the manor-house, nobles and other 
fashionable people from the metropolis, among whom were some 
very pretty girls. Of these, one young lady came from a distance 
—from Scotland ; she was of high birth, and rich, possessing both 
lands and money. She would be a bride worth the winning, said 
many of the young gentlemen, and their prudent mothers also. 

The young people amused themselves with playing croquet on 
the lawn, and sometimes they roamed about among the ocens 
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and each of the young girls picked a flower to put into the button- 
hole of one of the gentlemen’s coats; but the young Scotch lady 
Jooked long round and round, rejected this flower and that, and 
did*not seem to find any to please her. At length she cast a glance 
towards the paling, on the other side of which stood the large 
thistle, with its hardy, reddish-purple flowers. On seeing it slie 
smiled, and desired the son of her host to pluck one of them for 
her. 

“Tt is Scotland’s flower!” she exclaimed, “ and it looks well in 
the armorial bearings of my country. Bring it to me.” 

And he fetched the nicest one, and it pricked his finger, as if it 
had been the sharpest thorn that ever grew on a rose. 

She placed the flower of the thistle in the young man’s button- 
hole, and he felt himself very much honoured. All of the other 
young men would have gladly given the splendid flowers they wore 
to have had the humble blossom bestowed by the Scotch lady’s fair 
hand. And if the gentleman she had so distinguished felt proud, 
what did not the thistle feel? It seemed as if dew and sunshine 
were passing through it. 

“T am of more consequence than I thought I was!” it said to 
itself. ‘I belong much more to the inside of the paling than the 
outside; my home should be there. Things are strangely ordered 
in this world! But now I have one of my flowers over the paling, 
and even in a button-hole !” 

To every bud that unfolded itself she related this event, and 
before many days had gone by the thistle heard, not from human 
beings, nor from twittering birds, but from the air itself, which re- 
ceives and conveys sounds far and near, and gathered from the 
most private walks in the garden, and the apartments of the 
mansion, where the doors and the windows stand open, that the 
young heir, who had received the thistle flower from the Scotch 
ady’s hand, had now also obtained that hand, and her heart with 
it. They were a handsome couple, and it was a good match. 

“It was I who brought them together!” said the thistle~bush, 
thinking of the flower that she had given for the button-hole. 
Every bud as it opened had to listen to this circumstance. 

“IT shall surely now be transplanted to the garden,” thought the 
thistle; “perhaps squeezed into a flower-pot; that is the most 
honourable place.” j 

And the thistle thought so constantly on this subject, that it 
became fully persuaded it would be put into a large flower-pot. It 
promised rae one of the little thistle-blossoms as they peeped 
forth that it should also be placed in a flower-pot, perhaps in a 
button-hole, which would be the greatest honour. But none of 
them were put into pots or lay in a button-hole; they imbibed air 
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and light, tasted the sunshine by day, and the dew by night; they 
bloomed ; they were visited by bees and horse-flies, who sought 
marriage portions, the honey in the flowers, and they took away 
the honey, leaving the flowers behind. 

“ A pack of robbers!” cried the thistle-bush. “ Would I could 
have spit upon them! But I could not.” 

The poor flowers hung their heads, sickened, and died; but new 
ones a . 

“ You come as if you were called!” exclaimed the thistle. 
« Every moment I am expecting that we shall be taken over the 
paling.” 

Two innocent wild tansies and a long thin weed stood and 
listened in great amazement, and believed all that the thistle said. 

The old ass that drew the milk-cart cast wistful glances at the 
blooming thistle, but the path was not near enough for him to 
reach it. 

The thistle thought so long about the thistle of Scotland, to 
whose species it belonged, that at last it came to believe that it had 
come itself from Scotland, and that its ancestors had flourished in 
the Scotch arms. It was a grand idea, but a large thistle might 
have great thoughts. 

‘One is sometimes of a more distinguished family than one can 
venture to tell!” said the nettle, which grew close by. It had an 
idea of greatness, and thought it might become “ muslin” if properly 
handled. 

And the summer passed, and the autumn passed; the leaves fell 
from the trees ; the flowers had more vivid colours, but less frag- 
rance. The gardener’s boy sang in the garden near the paling, 
and the young pine-trees in the wood began to long for Christmas; 
but it was yet some time to Christmas, 

“ Here I am still standing!” said the thistle. “ It would seem 
as if nobody thought of me; and yet it was J who brought about 
the match. They became engaged, and the wedding took place 
eight days ago. 1 did not move a single step, however, for I could 
not.” 

A few more weeks passed on ; the thistle stood with its last and 
only flower, strong and fully formed. It was hidden near the root, 
but the chill wind blew over it, its colour faded, its beauty went; 
its calyx, much resembling the flower of an artichoke, appeared 
like a sunflower silvered over. 

Then came into the garden the young couple, now man and 
ene ; they went towards the paling, and the lady looked be- 
yond it. 

“ There still stands the large thistle!” she said, “ but it has no 
more flowers.” 
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“Qh yes! there is the ghost of the last!” he replied, pointing 
to the silver-looking remains of the flower, in itself a flower. 

“ And very pretty it is!” she said. “It must be cut off, and 
cgpied in our picture.” 

So the young man had again to get over the paling, and had to 
break off the calyx of the thistle-flower. It pricked his finger, for 
he had called it “a ghost.” And it was taken into the garden, 
and into the house, and into a room, where stood a painting, “The 
Young Couple.” In the bridegroom’s button-hole was painted the 
flower of a thistle. And much was said about this, and also much 
about the calyx of the flower they had brought in, the last, and 
now silver-looking thistle-blossom, which was to be carved on the 
frame. 

And the air carried the conversation out, and spread it far and 
near. 

“ What may one not live to see!” cried the thistle-bush. “ My 
first-born was placed in a button-hole ; my last-born will flouris 
ona frame! What shall I come to?” 

And the ass in the little path glanced wistfully at the thistle. 

“Come to me, my dearest love! I cannot go to you, for I am 
fastened to this cart.” 

But the thistle-bush made no reply ; it stood lost in thought; 
it thought and it thought enough to Love lasted it up to Christmas- 
time. At length it exclaimed: 

“ When one’s children are inside, is it right that a mother should 
be left standing outside the paling?” 

“That is a very proper remark !” said a sunbeam. “ You shall 
also have a good place !” 

“In a flower-pot or on a frame?” asked the thistle. 


“In a story!” replied the sunbeam. 
And here it is! 
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EDITH. 


WE met, Edith and I—I was too soon— 
Outside the town one summer afternoon, 

And stroll’d beside the river, silent both; 

Or saying little, and that little loth, 

And far from thoughts that fill’d us utterly: 
Irrelevant inquiry and reply, 

Or passing observation on the view, 

The weather, this or that; for well she knew 
Myself had come to hear, as she to say, 

To my oft-pleaded suit, or ‘ yea’ or ‘ nay,’ 

For weal or woe ; and that herself indeed, 
Long time reluctant to give any heed, 

Saying, ‘she was too young,’ or, ‘scarce had thought 
If she did really love me as she ought,’ 

At length had promised then and there to give 
Her fatal answer: so, contemplative, 

Along the margin of the river fleet, 

Now flowing full, up even to our feet 

(That all unguided the right track pursued) 
And making on the other side a crude 

And tremulous copy of the steadfast hills, 

We saunter’d,—past the last of the three mills; 
Past garden terraces that kept their trim 
Prank’d lawns from slipping to the river’s brim; 
Past ripening orchards and crops ripe to reap; 
Past uplands dotted with white tinkling sheep; 
And past the hoary ruin looking down 

On us with seven centuries of renown,— 
Until we lost the murmur of the town, 

And our track ended in a woodland steep. 


For after broadening in a silvery sweep 
The river came abruptly to an mad ; 

Or so had seemed, with neither break nor bend, 
To less familiar ramblers, without doubt, 

But at its utmost limit opened out 

Between two hills, half heather and half leys, 
In narrow channel overarched with trees, 

And fringed with moss and ferns of various frond 
Where, for the slanting of the sun beyond 

The twilight mirror of the rippling glade, 

The dark green covert made a bright green shade 










































Edith. 


Down the deep water. And here, as well we knew, 
Though haply none beside, where thickest grew 
Linden and larch in cloistral colonnade, 

There was a seat for none save lovers made, 
And, certes, none but lovers had found out! 

*T was floor’d of velvet moss, and arm’d about 
With intertwisted branches, where, between 
Two limes that made a canopy of green 

And fragrant fret, and, sootheful as a lute, 
Stood yearning towards each other foot to foot, 
A slip of slope had made snug room enough 
For two fond lovers to unfold their love. 


And there sat we awhile in silence, each 
As fearing to “gees the other’s speech,— 
I knowing well enough who must begin, 
She conscious of my thought, nor loth to win 
Brief respite, knowing all, and more than I; 
Who, catching at the stalks that grew thereby, 
Unheedful, and them dropping bit by bit 
Upon the glassy mirror, breaking it 
To rounding circles that went broadening 
In tremulous pursuit, ring after ring, 
And made a ee of slowly glazing space 
For the diluted beauty of her face, 
Gazed down thereat, and straight impelled thereby— 
With less of consequential jeopardy, 
Abashed, than had I turned and, overbold, 
Gazed on the loveliness itself—retold 
My love: nor listened she as one who heard 
Whereto she had not hearkened word for word 
Already; but, her willing little hand, 
Which I did hold as ’twere an empire grand, 
Resting in mine, while oft her tears would fall, 
In tenor thus she told me all and all: 


“When I have said I did not love you, or 
Did love you not completely as I ought, 
Assured you ne’er would wed save all for love; 
That I was too unworthy of your love, 

And dare not take a greater than I gave, 

And prayed you to forget me and transfer 

The boon on one more worthy, as were best; 
And sought to turn it from me evermore, 

And went the way to make you even dislike me, 
Or thought I tried and that I wished to try— 


Edith. 


My words and acts were alien to the truth, 
And only meant to mitigate the pain 

Of destined disappointment: and as oft 

You pleaded with me, Oh so tenderly ! 

And when you answer’d, ‘smallest graft of love, 
Engrafted on the full-affectioned heart, 

So it contain the germ of sympathy, 

Might grow and blossom into perfect flower ; 
That love by love is cherished, and becomes 
At once adornment and result thereof! 

Well, well, I knew it, and as often yearn’d 
To throw myself into your arms a cry, 
‘Oh, Arthur, I do love you’-—as I do now !— 
Oh, let me live my life out thus !—'tis said 

A single moment, by some mystic power, 

Or even fullness of the charm whereby 

We dream a lifetime in a little hour, 

Might be drawn out into eternity: 

So may the joy and perfect happiness, 

All sweetest comfort of a grace supreme, 

The trust, the pride, and the fidelity 

Of my whole lifetime of most tender love, 

Be concentrated in this little hour ! 

For O it cannot be that our life-streams 

May ever mingle, and, as once I hoped, 

Glide on through banks of flowers evermore ; 
The warning hath appear’d, and I shall die! 
You know, as by my mother first I heard, 
We come of superstitious ancestry ; 

And often I have sat down at her knee, 

Close nestling by the hearth o’ wintry nights, 
And listened to some legend of our house 

Till I have huddled closer to her feet, 

And hid my face for terror-in her lap, 

Afraid to go to bed! She ever knows, 

And often will predict long while before, 
When anyevil is about to fall 

On those she loves; and, when my brother died, 
Beheld him, though three thousand miles away, 
Plainly as e’er she saw him here at home, 
Stand at her bedside with a mournful look, 
As telling her and bidding her farewell !— 
But ever since the time, long years ago, 
When she, named Edith too, whose portrait hangs 
In what we call the haunted chamber still, 
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Edith. 


Affianced unto one she loved, was found 
Dead in her bed upon her marriage morn, 
Her spectre, pale and piteous as she lay, 

(So runs the story handed down to oa} 

Hath hovered round our dwelling; and whene’er 
O’er either of its inmates, near or far, 

Evil is imminent, to one or other 

At midnight doth appear: as when it came 

With a strange sound and rush that filled the room, 
Startling my mother from her painful sleep, 

Who dreamed, he absent, of my father dear, 
oe sudden death did hap that selfsame hour] 

nd, gazing at her with that mournful look, 

Stood pointing to his picture on the wall! 

But when it comes with music it portends 

Death to who hears: for no one ever heard it 
And lived the year out till the night came round. 
And I, O Arthur, Arthur, I beheld 

The vision, and the unearthly music heard, 
Plainly as aught I ever heard or saw, 

One night within my chamber as I woke, 
Breathing thy name, from out a fearful dream 

Of thee and my fond love—and I shall die! 

God knows I am not happy—not that I 

Fear death, or that we shall not meet in heaven— 
Yet is it hard to quit the world so soon, 

With all my young affections and sweet hopes, 
Sunn’d by thy love, just bursting into bloom, 
And for all joy that ever can be mine, 

For the fresh founts of love and groves of peace, 
Look through the gates of death |—This is my secret ! 
Which I had fain kept from you, telling you 

I loved you not because I loved so muc ( 

And may be it is better for us both; 

At least I trust, although it is not much, 

That it may solace you when I am gone, 

To know I loved you from the very first— 

Ay, had resolved, seeing it tell upon you 

And grieved you took my pouting so to heart, 
To make confession of my tender love, 

When, lo, that selfsame night the warning came, 
I saw the dreadful vision, and I knew 

My days were numbered, and that I should die! 
Then sought to hide the secret in my heart; 

But O how had I died, my love unknown! 
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Edith. 


I am at rest now I have told you all; 

And I will love you in that other world, 
Free from the pain and jeopardy of this; 

I feel that what is now, or seems to be, 

Is but the shadow of its truth beyond, 

And I shall die more happy that you know 
Our love in my sure keeping till you come.” 


The story of my Edith by the stream. 
We left the nook—for all the place did seem, 
Grown full of sadness and the evening gloom, 
Dark and as melancholy as.a tomb— 
And took our way in silence whence we came. 
But, Oh, how changed! for nothing seemed the same 
Through all the route, of landscape stream or sky, 
As I beheld it but an hour gone by! 
The river, erewhile flowing full of fun, 
Beside us, as we walked and watched the sun 
Turning its silver into golden fire, 
Now at low ebb, between its banks of mire, 
Covered with ooze and sprawl, went dying out, 
Thick crawling in ee ae} round about, 
Like a lithe reptile stealing towards the deep. 
Past the hoar ruin on the “ lover’s leap,” 
Past golden orchards and oeap tative hills, 
Past garden terraces and the three mills, 
Back to the town I left in sweet surmise, 
We slowly wended with unconscious eyes ; 
And as we entered, sad, a distant tower, 
As ’twere the ghost of death, knelled out the hour! 
We parted: and I went, and the night through, 
And many a night and day thereafter too! 
Ceased not to ponder o’er and o’er, heart-riven, 
The story of my Edith up in heaven. 

RoBERT STEGGALL. 
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VALE AND CITY. 
XXYV. 


The City, Paris. 
Ir seems scarcely possible that four years should have passed, my 
dear friend, since we last exchanged letters. Rousseau speaks 


somewhere of “T’affreuse rapidité dutemps.” ‘Time has gone with 


rapidity during our years of the better intercourse than that of the 
pen, but I shall not apply his epithet to it. No! it was rather, on 
the part of the old scythe-bearer, a generous and ardent effort to 
keep pace with the many-changing fancies and feelings that we 
offered him to mow down, that made his passage so swift. With 
us he did not halt; and this it is which makes the seasons and 
months, when counted up, appear so many more than we had sup- 
posed them to be. Four springs, four autumns went by with no 
external change to us, more than that which Nature brought in 
passing on to summer and to winter; it is actually so! It is more 
than four years since I wrote to you last. 

And where do I find myself now? In a world in which I was 
once before, but which is quite a changed world to me—that of 
Paris. I have no reason to think any government of importance 
to me, excépt that of my own country—you know I have told you 
so before, and it is quite a piece of English sense of justice to think 

_so—yet I acknowledge that when I reflect that I am among a 
people who are under imperial rule, I feel as if something begins 
to weigh heavily on my shoulders: I don’t like it. But our rule 
in England is imperial too? Yes, that of an imperial parliament 
—a large thing, composed of many numbers, all very busy about 
the business and the interests of men; they care not for ideas, and 
would never trouble themselves with those of a woman. Now, 
here, government has squeezed itself into so small and low a compass 
that it fears even a woman’s ideas. Have you not put some into 
my head which might be dangerous to me if discovered by the 
power that is, like all small things, vindictive when frightened? 

Let me, then, change the subject. But will it be changed? ~ I 
hardly know. I meant to write to you when I was in London, 
for I was rather amused by something that came to my knowledge 
there, and concerning which I know what -your comment will be 
just as if I heard you utter it viva voce. You have not, I think, 
quite forgotten my London boarding-house, from which I wrote 
you my first letter at the beginning of our correspondence. I have 

you something of a German one since, and now I am going 
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to tell you of a French one. But to return to the first. It was 
altogether too commonplace for your taste. What I called “the 
town eclogue,” going on in it was so vulgar you could take no 
interest in it. Spite of all that, I must tell you its conclusion. 
Well, perhaps not that yet, but how far it has proceeded. I had 
occasion to call at my former abode to make an inquiry about a 

rson whom I had met there, and I found that the concern no 
onger went under the name it bore at that time. Pray recal what 
I told you of the aunt and niece, and of the two aspirants for the 
hand of the latter—a hand that might secure to him who could 
win it a comfortable sort of home for the remainder of his days. 
One of them has succeeded. Do you care to ask which? If you 
do, I reply that it is the undivorced man whose wife is living in 
the North of England, whose vow to her makes his present vow a 
sacrilege. Do you call him a villain, or by any other of the names 
used for those who are brought into the police-courts? Oh, no! 
You say, “Pooh! Call you that sacrilege, breaking of oaths, and 
so forth, looking on it as blameable? I admit that on the palt 
scale on which it is done there is something disagreeable in it. if 
the vow had been taken not to outwit a woman, but a nation, we 
should find it a noble act; we should fall down in an ecstasy of 
adulation before the man who did it, and acknowledge the solemn 
grandeur of sacrilege by an emperor.” All this I heard you very 
distinctly say, although you were so distant from me, as I turned 
from my former shode and thought of the changes since I lived 
there. I knew at once that you would compare the cheating man 
of the boarding-house with the cheating man of the empire. 

Well, now, I have something to lay before you on these matters. 
Suppose the man of the boarding-house, becoming its master, 
— to be an excellent manager of the concern, and a really good 

usband to its mistress, will that not be some palliation of his pre- 
sent iniquity? And suppose this man who had made himself 
sovereign of the French people proves a wise ruler, will that not 
be an excuse for his crime? What do you say? Do you boldly 
aver that the one can never be a good .master of a house, and that 
the other cannot be a wise ruler of a people? I believe you do— 
you who read the future by the past—and I believe that I am of 
your opinion, too. There is no doubt, however, that for a time the 
world will, as it does now, sound the praises of the good manager 
of the house and of the clever ruler of a restless sala and it may 
so sound them for five, ten, or even for fifteen years; then, if you 
and I live so long, what shall we see—rather, what shall we hear 
of? Of the betrayed wife having found out her husband—of her 
bringing against him a terrible action for bigamy; whilst from this 
country to ours come tidings that France 1s beginning to under- 
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stand how she had been betrayed, and is gathering up her powers 
for one more struggle for liberty. This is my last supposition con- 
cerning the two men, and so I leave them. 

Now, as to the boarding-house, pension, or what you will, in 
which we are at present, it is an excellent proof of how much 
better arrangers and systematisers the French are than are the 
English and the Germans. Here, we had no fashionably-dressed 
lady receiving us graciously, then SS handing us 
over to the tender mercies of her housemaids. No war-coun- 
cilloress tremblingly alive to the fear of losing us, yet quite as 
much alive to the fear of not getting thalers enough out of our 
English purses. We were met here by a most respectable servant- 
like woman, active, intelligent, and polite, without obsequiousness, 
She is the housekeeper, and she showed us the rooms that were 
disengaged. Having made our selection, we were conducted to 
the bureau, where sat two clerks, who settle all the money con- 
cerns of the house, and keep the tariff of the prices of the apart- 
ments. When we go to those we have chosen, we find the house- 
keeper busy at once with her housemaids in ——- everything 
as to beds, linen, and such matters. All of them are good- 
natured and lively, and ready to point out the advantages of our 
rooms, speaking to the strangers with a familiar, or rather 
friendly ease, that has no touch of impertinence. 

When they are gone, our reflections turn very naturally on the 
subject of dinner. We ring, and a waiter presents himself, who 
asks, whether we shall have our dinner from the restaurant of the 
house in our rooms, or dine at the table d’héte? We choose the 
latter for our first day. At half-past six we find ourselves at a 
long dinner-table with some thirty other persons. Then we are 
introduced to a lady and gentleman, whom we should in England 
call the master and mistress of the house. They sit where such 
persons sit in France, and they do the honours of the table. But 
they are not the master and mistress of the house; they are only 
appointed to fulfil the duties of such personages by its proprietor— 
a gentleman of fortune never seen in it, and who, I believe, does 
not even live in Paris. With providing for the table, the lady 
and gentleman who preside at it have nothing to do; all that is 
under the department of the restaurant attached to the establish- 
ment. No one, therefore, pays for any meat that he does not eat, 
unless his name be put down for the table-d’héte and a place be 
kept for him. Strangers cannot come and dine there as in an 
hotel. Thus, you see, everything is strictly selon les régles and 
comme il faut. 

This house has been what it is for more than forty years but 
has as yet been little known to the English. It has had many 
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of its supporters among the provincial French of the better class, 
who come up to Paris for a short time. We found at dinner not 
more than three of our own country people; no Americans, some 
Russians, Dutch, Italians, and the rest French—shall I include in 
the latter an old Corsican lady? She is, of course, a Bonapartist, 
and was also voluble in praise of l’imperatrice! In the drawing- 
room, after dinner, with the coffee, was some amusing chat, but 
none verging on political matters. The younger gentlemen soon 
disappeared; the elder ones made up a rubber; the ladies took 
out their wool-work, and all was just like what life is elsewhere. 
But your life is an exception ; tell me of it, and believe in my 


ret that I no longer participate init. Let me feel its influence 
reg ‘Adieu! ger participa 
here. eu! 


XXVI. 
The Vale. 

My pear F RIEND,— Your letter, with its remarks on the rapid 
flight of time when we were together ; its many amusing details, 
and its little word of regret at the last, was all that a letter ought 
to be, yet—yet was I disappointed in it? I do not know—at 
least, I do not like to say that I was. I think now that I received 
it with too eager a pleasure, and if I were in any degree dissatisfied 
the cause was in myself, not in you. I am sorry that I allowed 
my pen to begin thus. I was wrong, but what is written is 
written, and you had rather that it should remain, only I beg of 
you to remember that the person left—and left alone, too—is 
always in a more sensitive mood of mind than the person who 
leaves. The latter goes to new scenes and to new ees to all 
that can divert the thoughts, while the former is a prey to memory 
and to one idea—that of an ever present logs. The raison d’étre 
of that word disappointed was in myself, not in you. Your 
modesty had not allowed you to believe that my loss is as great as 
it is, that is all. 

However, let me put in here a little plea for the old-fashioned 
thing, friendship. If it called not forth some sensitiveness, what 
would it be but that which we see in some persons, a vain und apt 
liking for everybody flung in their way~by passing circumstances? 
A liking professed—nay, believed to be heartfelt by those who 
make a display of it. 

And now I must go on with still more of my over-sensitiveness. 
You meant only to amuse me in the little history of the London 
and of the Paris heroes, whom you placed before me in the light 
in which you supposed I should view them. No, you were mis- 
taken. I could not so view them. I could not turn my thought 
with so light a scorn on the man Bonaparte. Your quondam 
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acquaintance in London is safely within reach of the law, and no 
doubt, sooner or later, it will claim its due from him. The other 
has so used the means put into his hands by a too-confiding people, 
that he has securely placed himself beyond the law, and how long 
he may he able to set all human justice at defiance, neither you nor 
I can calculate; only this we do know, that te | day, every hour 
that he holds his power is demoralising, not to France alone, but 
to the nations around her. Let them look to that, as they will 
have to do in the future; it is of her that I think with a sadness 
almost despairing. When I know how patriotic Frenchmen feel 
under their degradation, my heart is filled with that bitterness of 
indignation which finds no relief but in thoughts of vengeance. 

Miss R., who has a sister married to a Frenchman, a most 

table lawyer and a very worthy man, was lately on a visit to 
her sister, and she tells me how much she was startled one day by 
an outburst of her brother-in-law’s feelings. One of those care- 
less words, which mean nothing to the speaker, but often only too 
much to the hearer, was dropped by his wife about their august 
ruler, and she ended with: 

“ But you would not do so?” 

“T?” he replied, with an earnestness that was fearful, as he raised 
the knife with which he was carving, “I? I would put this knife 
in his throat if I were near him !” 

“Good God!” exclaimed his wife, “recollect that it is quite 
possible we may have a spy amongst our own domestics, who 
could ruin you!” 

Even to this curse, that of the informer, is the private life of the 
most honourable persons subjected. No, there 1s nothing which 
would make the present rule good or even prudent. Having with 
insolent contempt thrust aside the intelligence of the country, and 
made the ignorance and cupidity of the masses its supporters, it 
must uphold the power gained by any and everything that can 
make ignorance and cupidity more firmly attached to it. Can 
these bring blessings on a people? No {by our immortal one, 
no! He has said: 


Ignorance is the curse of God ; 
owledge the wing on which we fly to heaven. 


Believing this, I feel assured the plebeian—for I hate the other 
invented loud-sounding, foolish word—the plebeian securities of 
the empire will prove at last as fatal to it as they proved to the 
republic of ’93. Thus, then, I would say to the patriot French- 
man, “Keep down your swelling heart. No crime is ever ne- 
cessary to brmg back right and justice. - Be patient !” 

Have I made a strange reply to your letter, meant so certainly 
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to amuse me? To-morrow it will amuse me. At present I still 
feel the loss of your society too much to be amused. This is a 
feeling that you can forgive, knowing as you do that were I less 
sure of your friendship I should be less candid than I have been. 

I am glad that you are so agreeably placed in the house that 
your party has chosen for your short stay in Paris. What you 
say of the arrangements in that house gives an excellent example 
of | the talent of the French for bringing all those external matters 
into harmony. 


Farewell! Enjoy the crowd around you, but forget not the 
solitary friend ! 


XXVII. 
The City, Paris. 

Ir I had replied at once to your last letter, my dear friend, 1 
fear I should have been betrayed into something too much of the 
tone apologetic, declarative, sentimental, for the maturity of our 
correspondence. I know you—and I know that the saying too 
much would have hurt you more than the saying too little about 
our separation. To say anything about it now would be utterly 
out of place, therefore I leave the matter as it is, and proceed to 
gossip on, as I did before—premising that I liked your last letter, 
although you did not like mine. 

Of what shall I tell you? That we are going through the 
usual routine of museums and sight-seeing, to discover what there 
is new in them since we were here last. In the Louvre, one new 
and very beautiful thing we did see—a virgin by Murillo. She is 
ascending to heaven; the moon is beneath her feet. The canvas 
is as large, I should think, as that of Raffaelle’s great Madonna in 
the Dresden Gallery. I prefer Murillo’s picture; but I am no 
doubt wrong in my preference, Those who look on pictures as 
money investments would think so; half the sum for which the 
Ditolen one could be purchased, if purchasable at all, having 
been given for the Murillo by the French government—that is, by 
the emperor. His competitor at the sale was a certain nobleman 
who has large estates in Ireland. We had been joined in the 
gallery by an Irish acquaintance of ours, and he told us that, 
being in ireland when there had been some talk about the pur- 
chase of this picture, he said to his lordship’s agent, “It will be 
consolatory to the starving tenants of the Black Bog to learn how 
_—_ their landlord bid for that great Murillo the other day in 

aris.” 

The irony was not very palatable; the agent replied, coldly, “I 
think we should all be proud to live under a nobleman so liberal a 
patron of the arts. Good morning!” 
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Now, what did you say about the patriotic intelligence of 
France? That you could sympathise with it if it gave breath to 
thoughts of vengeance. How do you feel for patriotic ignorance 
in Ireland, since it lost the only man who seemed to have the 

wer of controlling it? Do you wonder that landlords are shot 
in that country? No! you do not, Perhaps the nobleman in 
question does not wonder at it either, and therefore finds it, if not 
wiser, at least safer to spend the money of his tenantry in the dis- 
sipations of Paris, and the patronage of the arts. 

I need not tell you of going through the state apartments of the 
Tuileries, all wr re-furnished for You do not wish to 
hear of that, nor of one fine room in which there is just one 
picture—that being the picture of himself. 

We did not go to the rage a theatres which we had visited 
formerly, but, seeing a new play advertised at the Porte St. 
Martin, the people’s theatre, to which we had never been, we 
determined on going there. It would in itself be a novelty to us, 
and we should see a class of persons in the spectators different from 
that of the more fashionable quarter of Paris. I know not what 
class we did see ; but this I do know, that none could have been 
more well-bred. The attention bestowed on the principal actor 
was respectful, almost deferential; he was Frederic Lemaitre. 
The silence was complete—any noise, any word above the breath, 
being checked instantly by a whispered “ Hush! hush!” all 
through the house. This was very far from what we had ex- 
pected. We had, on the contrary, anticipated some very noisy 
demonstrations, either for or against the piece. Its title is “The 
Old Corporal,” and, of course, there are scenes and sentiments in 
it recalling the great times of the first empire. Nothing of that 
kind touched the hearts of the audience, so as to make them ex- 
hibit either blame or approval. Could they have determinedly 
repressed all show of political feeling? I cannot tell. That the 
had hearts capable of being touched, was evinced by their 
spontaneous emotion at everything pathetic in the action of the 
play, and at every expression of generous and honourable feeling. 
At all events, you will be satisfied that the play elicited nothing 
flattering to Napoleonism, though I cannot say that it drew forth 
anything unfavourable. There is honesty of sentiment in not ex- 
pressing what is not felt. It declares this much, that what is, is 
accepted merely because it is thought better than what might 
have been—a conviction prevailing among the well-to-do but less 
cultivated class in Paris, yet that class has intelligence enough to 
know that the man in power cares not for them—cares only for 
the gratification of his own ambition. 

Of more new things since you were in Paris what shall I tell? 
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You would not read of novelties in dress, and if you would, | 
should not waste my time in writing of them, since a book of 
fashions, which I can send you, will enlighten your mind much 
better than I could do on that important matter. Only this I 
must say, that I do not think that taste and fashion are going 
hand-in-hand at present. Perhaps you will ask, “ Did they ever 
do so?’ Well, 1 don’t know, for one’s eye becomes accustomed 
to the fantastical arrangements of fashion, and loses perception of 
the want of taste that is in them, I acknowledge; still there is a 
method of combining these fantastic arrangements in which a 
certain degree of taste is exercised—~in that the French excelled— 
from that, I think, they are now deviating. 

I cannot speak of new French books, not ss had time to 
read any since our arrival here, but I may speak of new French 
newspapers. We have tried two or three, highly recommended to 
us by an intelligent elderly English friend long resident in Paris, 
who paid his devoirs at Louis Philippe’s court, and now pays them 
at Louis Napoleon’s, complimenting the latter on his first presenta- 
tion as “the saviour of Europe.” I have no doubt that most of 
the sovereigns of Germany would agree with our friend in that 
compliment. 

Well, we could not agree with him in his selection of newspapers 
for us, and whether any better were to be had we could not ascer- 
tain. These were filled with everything that was trivial, absurd, 
contemptible. There was no sense, no reason, no discussion of 
anything, but wretched stories of the effects of mesmerism. Nothing 
more serious than still more wretched stories of the beneficial effects 
of religion: as, for instance, a regiment on its march to some 
garrison town meets a priest carrying the Host to a dying man, 
instantly stops, and olen the military salute, in honour of the 
sacred burden borne by the holy man. Of course all this is told 
at ya length, with what are intended to be touching details, 
Will you have another? A priest comes to celebrate mass for a 
regiment on the march; it extemporises all that is necessary for 
him by forming an altar of large arms piled together, surmounted 
by a crucifix made of bayonets bound in proper form, and there 
they kneel devoutly to pray. Fill up this very brief abstract as 
you like, until you make a newspaper column of it, and then it will 
be complete for publication. i suppose the press is too securely 
gagged for aught but such rubbish to appear in the journals, or 
else our friend wished us to believe that the childlike mind of 
France had got into that state under its present nursing father— 
but I forget its nursing mother, too—that such food for babes was 
most acceptable to it. Ifit be really accepted we shall see anon. 

Have I no other new thing to tell you of among the novelties 
of Paris? Oh yes! of a very new thing to me. I have seen an 
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emperor! As he drove up the street through which we were pass- 
ing, and I was told that he was coming, I placed my back against 
a wall, and said: 

«| shall, nat move until I know how he is received.” 

About a score of stonemasons at work near cried: 

“Vive le pére des ouvriers !” 

It was but a feeble cry, and no one joined in it. 

“Now I am satisfied,” I said, as I left my post, “that the 
journals tell falsehoods about the enthusiastic reception he meets 
with from the people.” 

There can be no doubt, also, that when the work of demolition 
and reconstruction now begun in Paris is over, that the unoccupied 
workmen will be the first to give utterance to a very different cry 
from that which I heard. 

Well, and what was the other new thing that I saw? An 
empress, madam, an empress! We were taking a drive in the 
Bois de Boulogne, and all at once found pedestrians turning their 
looks in one direction, and carriages drawing to the side and comin 
to a standstill. Our coachman followed the example of the rest. 
The carriage with the imperial pair came on slowly and passed 
close to us, so that, we saw them very well. There were no de- 
monstrations of any kind among the comme il faut crowd. 

Now, of the looks of the pair: The lady was pale, and seemed 
triste; however, her chapeau, rose-tendre, was becoming, and she 
is decidedly handsome. Some do say that after the free-and-easy 
life which she led, she finds her training in court etiquette very 
tiresome. That is not improbable. 

But the man. Are you impatient to hear anything about his 
looks? No, I do not believe you are. Yet note, mark, learn! 
He has not at all the Italian face of his uncle, his being rather of 
the Jewish type. He wants altogether the beauty of countenance 
which the painters have given us in the first Bonaparte: a beauty 
so entirely of the intellect, that it seems to have nothing humane— 
I might almost say nothing human—in it. It was, indeed, in 
absolute devotion to his own powers of mind, that the man lived, 
and moved, and had his being. This kind of self-adulation ab- 
sorbed, as it, were all passions into one—ambition. Truth, frank- 
ness, generosity, tenderness, modesty—all those finer impulses of 
nature, which make a man sometimes act involuntarily,’ leave 
him not master of himself for a moment—all those that make 
us truly human, he wanted. In the histories of this man that are 
written, we shall never find anything that will touch the heart like 
that lovely trait of the founder of American liberty, when, on 
being received with acclamation, he rose to speak but could not 
find words in his surprise and confusion. “Sit down, General 


Washington ; your modesty is only equalled by your valour,” said 
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one who felt truly that the personal Signy ot that man could not 
be enhanced by crown, and sceptre, and robe imperial. 

You will be angry with me for putting the name of Washing- 
ton on the same page with that of the two men about whom [| 
began, and you will be right. Ireturn, then, to the younger of 
them. He appears to have the same persistent recklessness of the 
elder in carrying out his schemes for the establishment of his 

wer. This quality is in him the more dangerous to France, 

use not having the genius of his uncle, he can only imitate 
the baser arts of the latter. He has obtained his present elevation 
by the mistakes of others, and it can only be retained by cunningly 
making capital for himself of the meaner — of men—their 
cupidity and their fear. The dash of youth is past with him; he 
can never be capable of great military deeds, and their influence 
on the mind of the people must be supplied by great eee 
dodges—none but that vulgar word will do. So, la belle France! 
how will you get this “old man of the sea” off your shoulders? 
Can you answer that? 

Adieu !—not yet au revoir! 











THE LATE CHARLES DICKENS. 


OnE by one the lights go out. The list of those whose names 
have illumined our share of the century is yearly thinning. And 
month after month occurs the sad occasion when the chronicler of 
events must record of one and of another, 


God’s finger touched him, and he slept. 


It is to be questioned whether the death of any literary man, who 
was literary man and nothing beside, or indeed whether the death 
of any man whatever, has created in this country so universal and 
so deep a gloom as that caused by the untimely death of Charles 
Dickens. When Garrick died, Dr. Johnson said, in his pompous 
way, that the gaiety of nations was for a time eclipsed. Of the 
death of Dickens, such a sentence may be used without even the 
appearance of exaggeration. When, on the 10th of last month, 
the sad intelligence was flashed to the four points of the compass, 
one can, without much difficulty, picture the effect. Men ad- 
vanced in life, who enjoyed the “ Pickwick Papers” as they made 
their perjodical appearance, would repeat in sad whispers, “Dickens 
is dead!” Kindly women, whose hearts had long ago been drawn 
out toward the author because he had created Little Nell and Paul 
Dombey, received the intelligence not untearfully. And even 
children felt that they had lost a friend, and left their playthings 
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with lengthened face. The press of the country has teemed with 
the narrative of his life and death, with hearty appreciation of his 
works, with sympathy for those bereaved. And although the loss 
sustained is in-every sense a national loss, the feeling experienced 
is quite different from that occasioned by losses generally so termed. 
Each unit of the nation feels a personal sorrow. As one of the 
daily papers aptly observed, “It is as though in every house 
throughout the land there lay a corpse.” 

When princes die nationsmourn. But they do not mourn thus. 
They lament with scarf and hatband, and darkened window. 
Now they are afflicted with a genuine sentiment of sorrow. Than 
the funeral of Mr. Dickens nothing could more appropriately 
indicate his place in the great English heart. His body was laid 
in Westminster Abbey, and in that portion of it consecrated by 
the ashes of our greatest in intellect, but the funeral was private 
and unostentatious. While his fame demanded that he should be 
laid to rest there and not elsewhere, there was nothing in his life, 
or in the work of his life, which suggested the gloomy parapher- 
nalia of woe—too often, alas! but the substitute for a sorrow not 
experienced. 

Concerning the personal or literary history of the author whose 
loss is now the theme of the whole world, we have nothing to say 
here, because that history, both by himself and by others, has been 
constantly in parts or in detail made public. We will attempt the 
rather to approach a rough estimate of his work, and indicate, if 
possible, his position in that particular field of literature to the 
cultivation of which he dedicated his genius. Although the 
author, were it possible to consult his wishes, would be judged b 
others of his works, it is with the “Pickwick Papers” that his 
name will hereafter be most of all associated, and it is by that 
extraordinary book that he will be oftenest judged. And in that 
book his fame is secure. Wanting in some of the traits which 
are now looked upon as essential in any work from his pen—sen- 
timent, for instance, and evidence of a reforming spirit—it is at 
the same time the most characteristic of his we There is no 
work in the English or in any other language where exuberant 
fun and hearty humour hold such undivided sway through so 
many pages. There is no work in the English or in any other 
language which, without even a pretence of ‘plot, can so hold 
the attention ofa reader. Pickwick and Weller alone, were 
there no other characters of mark in the novel, would have se- 
cured an immortality for the author. Who is there that does 
not recal some incident in which either of these gentlemen was 
hero, and who is there having recalled it, that can forbear to 
smile? As work of fiction after work of fiction is given to the 
world in the shape of drama or novel, the world permits the 
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majority of the characters so created to slip back into the nothing- 
ness from which they have been evolved, but certain of them it 
catches hold of and enshrines. It says of Sir John Falstaff, of 
Lady Teazle, of Tom Jones, of Dominie Sampson, of Becky 
Sharpe, of Adam Bede, “ These are are not shadows, pictures, 
fictions, these are real ons; here is flesh and blood, not pen 
and ink; these are people ever so much more real to us than Mr. 
and Mrs, Jones who oe in the next square.” And when an 
author has added such an individual to our long list of book- 
acquaintances, he has achieved the greatest task and covered him- 
self with the highest honour. Dickens is dead; but Pickwick 
lives for ever. 

The “ Pickwick Papers,” while an altogether enjoyable work of 
fiction, full of laughable incident and admirable sketches of cha- 
racter, failed to fulfil most of the requisites of a novel; and that 
the author, encouraged by the unprecedented success of this his 
first extended effort, should have at once set himself to the pro- 
duction of a work embodying these requisites is only natural. The 
novel thus and then produced has long been decided by competent 
judges to be the best work of Mr. Dickens. “ Nicholas Nickleby” 
contains his finest touches, and gave evidence of that philanthropic 
purpose which grew in the writer as years grew upon him, and 
which in many of his works is so largely predominant as seriously 
to affect their artistic excellence. Whether an artist is justified in 
going out of his way to effect some moral reformation, to stigmatise 
some crying evil, or to give a kindly word to some charitable 
scheme, it is not our intention at this moment to inquire. Espe- 
cially is it not our intention, since this very strain, running like a 
strong undertone through every page of the novelist, is the thing, 
above all others, which has warmed with a kindly personal affec- 
tion the whole English heart, has gained for the author a resting- 
place in our national temple, and has furnished hundreds of lay 
and reverend preachers with many a powerful, seasonable word. 
In these matters the artist himself is perhaps the most competent 
judge. And so long as morality, and religion, and philanthropy 
are not pretences, but realities, it is not, possibly, the part of a 
critic to complain that in their promulgation the work of art should 
be here and there bedimmed, or in this place and that disfigured 
as to outline. 

For one other work a claim for the foremost place in the cata- 
logue of Dickens’s books is asserted. “ David Copperfield,” the 
author’s own favourite, it is said, discovers his very best manner, 
and, taken as a whole, must be regarded as his chief effort. It is 
exceedingly difficult (nor indeed is it very necessary, save that, 
somehow or other, the question has been raised in this instance) to 


decide between the relative merits of books teeming with so much 
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rare excellence. At the same time, as a mere matter of personal 
judgment, we are inclined to coincide with the aforesaid competent 
judges. A semi-autobiographical work, Copperfield would natu- 
rally possess for its author an interest greater than that attaching 
to his other works, But authors’ opinions on the merits of their 
own productions are proverbially fallible. Milton preferred 
«“ ise Lost” to “ Paradise Regained.” And the latest born 
is generally the best loved child of genius. 

o approach some definite idea as to what the legitimate domain 
of Charles Dickens was, and to what extent he succeeded in that 
field, it may be well, as a preliminary consideration, to notify one 
or two of the paths into which he diverged, and in which his 
success, though unequivocal, was not to the critic so satisfactory. 
At different periods he wrote historical novels. “ Barnaby Rudge” 
is written by him. “ The Tale of Two Cities” is written by him. 
It is a much easier task, having read a book, to decide off hand 
than to assign reasons for a decision. It has long ago been settled 
that the one necessary feature in an historical novel 1s not accuracy 
in the narration of events, or in the marshalling of dates. But 
there is required an infusion of the spirit of the particular period 
of history in which the events of the novel are supposed to transpire. 
Scott understood this. Lytton understands it, and Ainsworth, and 
Kingsley. Now it seemed a matter of absolute impossibility for 
Dickens te surround himself with ancient circumstance, or to 
infuse into his historical work anything of the spirit of the time. 
He was intensely real. More than that, he was intensely modern. 
The characters in “Barnaby Rudge” are the every-day people 
whom he met about the London streets dressed out in the costume 
ofa century ago. And the occasional introduction of an obsolete 
phrase no more succeeds in proclaiming the character of the 
dramatis persone than the feathers in Barnaby’s hat proclaimed 
kingship and dominion. The very cause and well-spring of the 
author’s greatness in his own domain was here, when for a. moment 
he had left the track, the cause of his weakness. ‘These words 
“ weakness,” “failure,” and so forth, which we use here most 
deferentially, are, of course, comparative terms. Had Dickens 
never written any other work than “ Barnaby Rudge,” his claim 
to the title of great novelist would remain unchallenged. We 
merely want to assert that his special and characteristic domain 
was not here, but otherwhere. Lapin with great justice it has 
been asserted and reasserted that the most unreal and almost 
unrecognisable pictures are those which he draws of members in 
the higher ranks of life. At this moment we recal the Dedlock 
set in “ Bleak House.” The figures are thinly painted, Or rather 
they seem cut out of pasteboard and fastened on the page. It was 
in this particular field that Thackeray shone. All his gentlemen 
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are gentlemen. The Marquis of Steyne at his orgies, Colonel 
Newcome amid his opulence or his poverty, carry the heads like 
men, and no feature in the whole a can possibly for a single 
moment recal to the mind the lay-figures that are made to do duty 
as ladies and gentlemen in the London Journal. Having men- 
tioned these two topics, we have exhausted the list of subject- 
matter upon which the genius of Dickens less happily exerted 
itself than elsewhere. 

We turn now to consider that sphere in which he was king and 
lord, having neither equal nor rival. In one word, he may be 
described as the representative novelist of the great middle class, 
From the class below that many of his characters—we had almost 
said the majority of his characters—are drawn. The men and 
women, the boys and girls, that we meet in large cities, these flit 
across his page oftenest of all. He will find romance and beauty, 
and a well of truth and religion, in an ignorant crossing-sweeper. 
And at the death-bed of a country tramp he will cause you to 
shed bitter tears. And here seemed to be one great doctrine of 
his—preaching to the great middle class, as we have said, and 
selecting as his text an humble outcast—that in every child of 
Adam-how-ragged-soever, there still remains some germ of di- 
vinity, some waif and stray of religious truth, and to educe that 
spark of morality is the happy privilege of those who possess the 
time, the means, the will. It is a lesson that Englishmen are 
never tired of hearing. But a lesson in which a much more 
earnest heed might be given. 

When a man strongly and beautifully advocates some glorious 
charity, or strikingly, yet sweetly, admonishes us as to some short- 
coming in the practice of beneficence, it is quite wonderful to 
mark how vigorously the preacher, an’ he preach well, is ap- 
‘a a What poems of Thomas Hood are the most widely 

nown and the most universally admired? The “Song of the 
Shirt,” doubtless, and the “Bridge of Sighs.” And so with the 
works of Mr. Dickens, we applaud the moral, we deplore the evil, 
we shake our heads, and pass by on the other side. 

In these rough and straggling notes we will unwillingly omit 
many things which, when the words now written shall appear in 
print, will recur to us chidingly. But there are two points which 
we are determined not to slur over, because they are points upon 
which very silly men have often publicly, in newspapers and upon 
platforms, said very wicked things. And the first point is this: 
that Mr. Dickens was in the habit of sneering at religion. This 
charge is a sufficiently terrible one, and, if unproven, is a gravely 
criminal one. I once heard a Christian minister, in lecturing to 


a flock of his, warn his dear hearers against “the blasphemous 
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vulgarity of Charles Dickens.” In studying the natural history 
of the creature on subsequent occasions, | discovered that the gen- 
tleman answered in every particular to the description of Chad- 


band, and he may possibly have 
Conceived himself the hero of the story. 


At all events, it was impossible at the time to avoid calling to 
mind what ‘was said by one upon whose head in ordination no 
bishop’s hand had ever been laid—said, too, on an English plat- 
form and to an English audience—said, in a word, by Thackeray 
when lecturing on the Humourists: “ I think of these past writers 
and of one who lives amongst us now, and am thankful for the 
innocent laughter and the sweet unsullied page which the author 
of ‘David Copperfield’ gives to my children.” The cry of “irre- 
ligious” has been raised in all times against all men who have 
spoken or written against hypocrisy and deceit. Fighting with 
beasts did not cease with apostolic times. And in the warfare 
waged now against the ruthless opposer of Cant and Sham, there 
is put forth a tooth more deadly than that of the lion, a bite more 
poisonous than that of the adder. And the fact that this loud 
but insignificant sectarian rancour was roused by the direct 
preaching of Dickens, renders more timely and graceful the 
tribute publicly paid to his memory a few Sundays ago by the 
Dean of Westminster. 

The second point is this. It is alleged that there is a mock- 
sentimentality in Dickens which induces him to picture children’s 
death-beds and the like at times when the exigencies of the novel 
do not demand the scene. This charge (if, indeed, charge it 
can be called) was first brought by a writer in the Cambridge 
Essays, and has been fashionable ever since among essayists of a 
Saturday-Review turn of mind. The answer to the statement is, 
of course, this counter-assertion, that such scenes do not occur 
with the alleged frequency, and that they do not occur when the 
narrative does not call for them. That man must, indeed, have a 
mind either thoroughly bedimmed with conceit, or entirely de- 
graded with more enormous vices, who can see nothing tender 
and touching in the narrative of the deaths of Paul Dombey or 
Little Nell, and who rises unaffected from their perusal. 

It is a sad and solemn reflection for us now that he who 
painted these death-bed scenes with such singular grace and 
power, should himself have been hurried away from existence 
without the opportunity of conversing with those who, gazing at 
his unconscious face, stood by his bedside while the spirit returned 
to God who gave it. 


WILLIAM Mackay. 
July—voL. CXLYII. NO. DXCV. H 
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THE DREAM PAINTER. 
BY DR. J. E. CARPENTER. 


Book I. 
1. 


ON THE RHINE. 


Ir was on a clear, calm summer evening, in the year 1835, that 
a youth of apparently about twenty years of age stood in the quiet 
square of the old Rhine town of Bonn, gazing on the statue of the 
reat mastet, Beethoven, that had been placed there some little 
time before to do honour to his memory, and to prove to the 
stranger that, in Germany at least, a prophet has honour in his own 
country, and that there a man need not be a military hero to com- 
mand a statue in his native town. 

Any one could perceive, as the youth lingered lovingly on the 
spot, or loitered under the trees which are planted on all sides of 
the space, of which the figure of the great musician stands solemnly 
in the centre, that he was no casual observer; that he regarded it 
with an artist’s eye, even if he did not hear rushing through his 
memory some of those celestial melodies that are destined to re- 
echo through ages yet to come. 

It is seldom that a natural taste for the fine arts is unassociated 
with a love for music; the painter is frequently a musician also, 
imvariably so in feeling; there is an intimate connexion between 
the visible forms of nature and the invisible forms of harmony; a 
sort of mysterious link between sight and sound. Most likely, 
then, Leopold Sternemberg, the young artist who lingered under 
the lindens while he scanned the figure of the master, the head 
elevated, the mght hand extended and holding a pen, the left 
Grasping a manuscript book, and the whole contour of the figure 
displaying a form full of grace and dignity, was recalling some of 
the melodies of the old man musical, and revolving in his mind 
the wonderful career that, beginning at the early age of five, made 
itself'a power through Europe for nearly half a century, and then 
lapsed to the world—a legacy that, like Shakspeare’s, or his own 
countryman’s, Schuller, shall endure for ever. 

. It may have been, too—for youth is ambitious, and perfection 
in any art is never acquired unless stimulated by ambition—that 
Leopold felt within himself a power that should lead him some day 
to deserve of his fellow-countrymen a siniilar mark of recognition; 
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a boy’s day-dream, perhaps, but not incompatible with one who 
had worked hard and begun early his artist life, and had already 
transferred to the canvas some highly-finished sketches which gave 
evidence of a skill and dexterity far beyond his years. 

Whatever may haye ,been the musings of the young dreamer, 
they were suddenly broken by loud shouts of wild laughter which 
proceeded from a street leading into the square, and a minute 
afterwards a long string of carriages, filled with students of the 
university, rolled by. 

They were evidently returning from “a day out,” and as they 
neared home they struck up, without any preconcerted signal, one 
of those thrilling choruses which are so popular in the student- 
land, and which only a choir of young wat B know how to 
sing. 

Familiar enough to the regular inhabitants of the town, that 
joyous cortége had something in it very attractive to the eyes of 
strangers, from whom this quaint old Rhine town is at no portion 
of the year entirely free. ‘True, the rickety carriages very much 
resembled those let out to hire at some of the English watering- 
places, and the quadrupeds which propelled them matched the 
vehicles in all respects, and were not much to look at; but, to 
make amends for this, the occupants themselves were extremely 
picturesque. Most of the students wore np beautifully made, 
and comprising in the aggregate all the colours of the rainbow. 
Some were of bright scarlet, relieved with vine-leaves in gold; 
some of blue, ornamented with silver; but what would strike the 
stranger most was the variety of the pipes, many of them of 
enormous size, with which every one of the revellers was armed. 
From these there issued thin columns of blue smoke, which, 
uniting together as the carriages rolled on in a thin gauzy cloud, 
rendered evident by the calmness and clearness of the atmosphere, 
gave to the whole a very weird appearance, and left in their wake 
a transitory floating cloud. 

As the carriages filed off out of the square, Leopold received 
many a nod of recognition from the occupants; for though now an 
artist by profession, or, if truth must be told, a drawing-master, he 
had himself, until very lately, shared in their studies and some- 
times in their revelries; consequently he was known to many. 

In spite of the invitation of several to join them in a beer- 
drinking, which is the usual finish up of these festive occasions, 
and during which they discuss theology, tell old Rhine legends, 
and sing songs about “ fatherland,” never omitting the inevitable 
chorus, Leopold declined, shook his head, and let the procession 
roll on. 

“There he goes for a dreamer,” said one of Leopold Sternem- 
H 2 
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berg’s former chums; “he never was like the rest of us, since [ 
have known him.” 


“ And a poet, also,” added another. “ He showed me, one day, 


he had been making.” 
pera ein aie third, “ Leopold will be heard of some 


day asa painter. He has great talent. I wonder he don't go to 


d study the great masters.” 
alee “ ml oa sqjeleed the student who was addressed; “ but 


ou forget the Sternembergs are only very humble tradespeople. 
es now, they say, he helps to support his parents by giving 
lessons in drawing.” 


« Which only proves,” said the first speaker, “ that he would do 


well to join our festivities now and then, and so forget his 


troubles.” z 
“ And get his inspirations as you do, from beer and tobacco. 


A loud shout at the expense of the philosopher followed this 
sally, but it proved also that he had the reputation among them of 
being a poet. 

uf ine him—fine him,” cried several at once. ‘ Come, now, 
Albert Achenbach, a song—a song.” 


A poet seldom needs pressing when called upon to sing his own 


verses, and the student who was addressed as Albert struck up 


without hesitation the following song, which he had adapted to an 
old German melody: 


They tell me of the mighty streams 
That glad their western land, 

They say not e’en my wildest dreams 
Could picture aught so grand ; 

I sigh not for the great, the vast, 
Where no proud records shine ; 

Give me tly memories of the past, 


My own beloved Rhine ! 


There may be mountains far more steep, 
And rivers like the sea, 

But none whose blue is half so deep, 
Whose sons are half so free ; 

7 every wave some legend tells, 

hy every home’s a shrine 

In which the soul of freedom dwells, 

My own beloved Rhine! 


At the end of each verse the refrain was taken up along the 
whole line of carriages, which were out of sight long before 
Leopold heard the sound of the chorus melting away in the 
distance. 

If the students were right in calling Leopold a dreamer, they 
were wrong in imagining he was at that moment dreaming of his 
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future career, or of anything that had connexion with the subjects 
on which he intended to employ his pencil. Leopold was, in fact, 
at that moment dreaming of a pair of bright eyes and a very pretty 
face, and his object in loitering under the trees was to wait till the 
congregation passed out of the minster, which was situated on one 
side of the square, that he might catch a glimpse of them. ‘He 
hoped, too, that the owner of the bright eyes and the pretty face 
might be alone, or at least only accompanied by her maid, that he 
might have an opportunity of walking by her side and conversing 
with her; but in this he was doomed to disappointment; the young 
girl, Geraldiie Werner, was accompanied by her mother, a stately 
dame of some fifty years of age, and as Leopold was so circum- 
stanced that an introduction to her was an event he dared scarcely 
look forward to, he was forced to forego the felicity of exchanging 
a single word with his soul’s idol, and to content himself with a 
stolen glance of recognition. 

But, to a true lover, how much of hope may be gleaned from a 
single glance, from a look over the leaves of a book, from a silent 
pressure of the hand, which speaks with its own dumb eloquence, 
even when to the most vigilant eye it is only regarded as the 
simple formality of a cold good-bye! 

Leopold gained his look of recognition, and was repaid for his 
evening vigil under the shadow of the lindens, and he went away, 
if not happy, at least with something to brood on till the bright 
eyes should gaze on him again, and bid him look forward into the 
dim distance when the time should come that he might dare to 
speak the words which ever trembled on his lips, but which, in 
his present dependent position, he dared not, or rather he feared 
to, utter. 

The small congregation, which came out from the minster in a 

thin line, having diverged through the different exits of the square 
into the streets which led from it, Leopold wandered through the 
beautiful walks and avenues which surround the university and 
separate it from the rest of the town, and directed his steps towards 
the margin of the lovely Rhine. 
_ The sun was already setting over the river of song and bathing 
it with a flood of golden light, which contrasted strangely with 
the dark frowning brows of the rocks on the further side, through 
which it peered, casting here and there a chequered shade on the 
stream beneath them, and realising for the painter one of those 
wonderful effects which a true artist so delights in. 

As Leopold neared the river he was joined by a youth, scarcely 
@ year younger than himself, clad in the costume of a peasant, and 
carrying under his left arm a portfolio of some size, whilst in his 
right hand he held a pallet ar a small cedar box, which he was 
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careful to keep upright, and the contents of which its companion, 
the pallet, bespoke as containing artist’s materials. 

«You told me to come if it was a fine evening, master, so | 
have fetched all that the Fraulien Bertha says you will require, 


‘and Carl Schriffer says that we can have the boat.” 


Now, although the youth had addressed Leopold by the title of 
master, Leopold had no claim to reciprocate by calling his atten- 
dant servant; he was too poor to keep a servant, but Johaan 
Zwick, the son of a vine-dresser engaged upon an estate hard by, 
was employed by him to run on occasional! errands, and to row for 
him when he went boating on the Rhine in search of picturesque 
bits that might serve as copies for such of his pupils to study from 
as were not sufficiently advanced to accompany him for the purpose 
of making sketches in the open air. 

By one of those not unnatural infatuations which bind the weak 
to the strong, and which are the homages paid to genius by those 
who can see without quite comprehending it, theson of the vine- 
dresser had become strongly attached to the young artist; he was 
never tired of seeing the sketches grow under his hand, nor of won- 
dering at that power which, it must be said, he had tried stealthily 
but vainly to imitate. 

“ You have done well, Johaan; we shall have light enough for 
an hour and more, and, by keeping out of the shade of the rocks, 
I shall get a good sketch of the Drachenfels by sunset. You are 
sure you are not wanted at home, Johaan?” 

“No ; father is now at work at the convent gardens, and there 
is not more than enough for one to do, so I shall not have to turn 
out with him in the morning.” 

“TJ shall not keep you out late, my boy; not more than an hour 
after the moon is up. And, good news, Johaan, I sold a little 
— to-day, so I shall be able to pay you for your time and a 
ittle in advance besides.” 

“Don’t speak of that, master, you know I like to be with you, 
and to see you make those famous pictures. Ah,” he added, sor- 
rowfully, “I shall never know how to do- anything beyond 
trimming a vine, or a little garden work, and such like.” 

“In the first place, Johaan,” said Leopold, cheerfully, “I must 
speak of paying you for your time, for if I take you out in the 
evening you lose your rest, or you sleep in the morning, and I 


deprive you of what you would earn by turning out at sunrise with 
your father-——” 





“And pay me double what I should earn in my two hours’ 
work before breakfast,” interrupted Johaan. 


“In the next place,” said Leopold, without noticing the inter- 
ruption, “you must not call me master, for I look upon all the 
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trouble you take for me as a service willingly performed, and what 

I give you is only a little matter between me and my con- 

science. You see, Johaan, I must have my gratification as well as 
ourself.”* + » 

“ But it goes against me to take more than a few grochen for 
rowing you about in a boat when I’ve done my day’s work.” 

“In the third place,” continued Leopold, still appearing ob- 
livious to the interruptions of his companion, ‘a vine-dresser’s is 
a very useful occupation, and if it does not lead to any prizes in 
the great lottery of life, it does not, as mine does, give you the 
headache and fill you with hopes that may never be realised. 
But here we are at the boat.” 

During the above colloquy the two had walked leisurely along, 
and they now arrived at the little landing-stage where the boats 
were let to hire, either to those who chose to propel them them- 
selves, or to those less independent pleasure-seekers who chose 
to indulge in the more expensive luxury of the aid of a couple of 
sturdy boatmen. 

Leopold produced from his capacious pocket a no less capacious 
meerschaum, and having seen Johaan Zwick fill and light his own 
pipe, seated himself in the stern of the boat, took the tiller-ropes 
in his hand, and in a few moments they were mid-stream, for the 
tide was with them, gliding noiselessly on the bosom of the Rhine 
in the direction of the Dragon’s rock. 

The Rhine! the Rhine! It is fortunate that we are not called 
upon to describe all the glories of that poetic stream, for who 
would attempt to follow Bulwer Lytton and his “ Pilgrims,” or to 
walk in the footsteps of Paul Fleming, made immortal in the 
glowing pages of the author of “ Hyperion?’ To write of the 
Rhine, says the latter, “ one should write like a god ; and his style 
flow onward royally with breaks and dashes, like the waters of 
that royal river, and antique, quaint, and gothic times be reflected 
in it.” Therefore we will not attempt to write of the Rhine, but 
leave to the imagination of the reader the scenes of exquisite 
beauty which crowd upon its banks, an ever-changing panorama 
of quaint old timber-framed houses, of hoar castles upon beetling 
crags, mirrored in the stream and casting their long reflexions in 
the broken ripples upon its surface; of crumbling battlements 
interspersed with trees growing amid their ruins, of hill sides 
covered with vines and waving grass, and flowers, and shrubs, 
scenting the summer breeze; a strange commingling of nature 
and beauty with ruin and decay, a blending of the present and the 
past, a type of the ever-fading and ever-renewing face of nature 
and all so full of tradition, of history, poetry, and song! 

What wonder that, as this glorious vision was revealed to the 
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young artist, his thoughts should revert to all that store of legend 
with which the waters that fringed his native town were asso- 
ciated, and with which he had been familiar from his childhood 
upwards; what wonder that he should retain, even after hearing 
during his college life an amount of infidelity and free-thinking 
inseparable from the discussions of the wine-feast, and bold enough 
to shake the faith of the most ascetic; what wonder he should 
retain a sense of the beautiful, and recal to mind all those stories 
of spirit-haunted castles, of young knights wiled away by bright 
water-nymphs, of cruel barons devoured by rats in their own 
castles, and of disembodied spirits returning to earth, assumin 

the shapes of mortals, and dwelling in their Rhine-castles to the 
terror of the inhabitants, till even living men and women were 
endowed, by the superstitious fears of the peasantry, with the 
attributes of demons, and avoided or were held in awe by them? 

It was a favourite trick of art with Leopold to restore these old 
castles, and to depict them in his sketches in what he believed to 
have been their pristine grandeur; thus, as a naturalist will tell 
from the toe-bone of some antediluvian animal what was the 
structure, size, and capacity of the whole, so would Leopold from 
a crumbling turret build up a structure of goodly dimensions, 
with its watch-towers and its keep, its chapel and its banquet-hall, 
its spires and buttresses, and all that was proper to its toe-bone, 
or rather its crumbling turret. In his moonlight scenes, too, he 
would introduce the fantastic shapes of the water-fairies, the 
nymphs of the Lorely berg, the dwarfs of the enchanted moun- 
tains, or the more fantastic shapes of the good and evil spirits sung 
of in the songs of the minne-singers and master-singers, and 
which are, as Longfellow tells us, “the gipsy children of song, 
born under green hedgerows, in the leafy lanes and bye-paths of 
literature.” 

_ True, with Leopold Sternemberg, these were only the recrea- 
tions of his genius, but they not the less showed the peculiar bent 
of his mind. When Johaan had rowed the young painter to 
opposite the Drachenfels, they fastened the boat to the overhang- 
ing branch of a tree on the further shore, the pipes were refilled, 
and the latter commenced sketching. 

The young artist had scarcely settled down fairly to his work, 
when the sound of voices singing a plaintive melody came floating 
up the stream, and presently a boat filled with-ladies and gen- 
tlemen, and steered by a hired boatman, glided rapidly by. 

Leopold felt his heart beat violently against his blouse, for he 
thought he recognised among the singers a voice that was dear to 
him—dear to him who had not the privilege of joining them, 


dear to him who was content to wait under the trees for a passing 
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glance, dear to the humble and unknown artist who had dared 
to hope—but we must not anticipate. Here we must leave him, 
listening but uncertain ; and this was the song, sung by the tuneful 
trebles, tenors, and bass in the boat that glided up the stream, 
in the sonorous language of fatherland, which we thus roughly 
render into the vernacular: 


The moon is up, the night is fair, 
The stars begin to shine, 

Our light sails catch the breezy air, 
Our bark is on the Rhine; 

How swiftly, o’er the rippling tide, 
She cleaves, with snowy wing ; 
*T were sweet for ever thus to glide, 

And as we sail to sing. 


The light shines from the castle wall, 
Seen dimly, far away ; 

But we must reach that distant hall 
Before the beams decay ; 

Then furl the sail and trim the boat ; 
Now, like a bird she’ll spring ; 

How sweet for ever thus to float, 
And as we sail to sing. 


II. 


THE DAWN OF GENIUS. 


It will be necessary, before we proceed further, to inform the 
reader of the relative -positions of Leopold Sternemberg, the 
young artist, and the owner of the pair of bright eyes, whom he 
already knows as a certain Geraldine Werner, and who gave him, 
to all appearance, a welcome look of recognition as she d out 
of the minster of Bonn, albeit under the vigilant guardianship of 
her mother. 

Leopold Sternemberg was the son of humble but respectable 
parents; not so ;poor that they could not pay for the education 
of their two children, but beyond this advantage they had nothing 
to bestow upon them. 

For many years the family of the Sternembergs had resided in 
Bonn, but, beyond porta: “ht the respect of their fellow-towns- 
people, they had never risen to distinction, or even fulfilled any 
of those official stations appertaining to municipal or national 
affairs, distributed there, as elsewhere, among the leading per- 
sonages of the place. 

The father of our young artist was a small tradesman; in fact, a 
tailor. He employed several journeymen ; but there is not much 
scope for a tailor in a town like Bonn, where so many of the 
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lation are content to wear blouses. His wife, the Frau 
Sokinehdihen, employed her skill in behalf of the female sex in the 
same way that her husband devoted his to the male—she made 
their outer garments; and, as ladies love finery in whatever part 
of the world they may be located, it is probable that the Frau 
Sternemberg’s share of the business was more conducive to the 
comforts of their domestic arrangements than that of her hege 
lord. Fortunately, the family circle of the Sternembergs was 
not large; indeed, as it was composed of four only, it was rather 
a quadrangle, and it isa misnomer to call ita circle at all. It 
consisted only of Sternemberg and his wife, Leopold, and Bertha, 
an only daughter. 

Bertha was their eldest born, but she was only fifteen months 
older than her brother; she assisted her mother in the business, 
and was an expert in all matters of ornament and embroidery. 

She was exceedingly beautiful, and had already, though scarcely 
turned twenty, had several offers of marriage, But Bertha, like 
her brother, to whom she was tenderly attached, had some peculiar 
notions on this point. Her young friends said she was a flirt, 
and didn’t know her own mind; she said to herself that whenever 
she did marry it should be to one for whom it would not be necessary 
to work the ends of her fingers off; in a word, Bertha looked for- 
ward to making a match beyond her station. 

“If my brother,” she would argue to herself, “ from his great 
talent, works his way, as 1 know he will, to an independent and 
honourable position, I should not like to be the means of connect- 
ing him with a brother-in-law that he would be ashamed of.” 

This was rather a jesuitical style of reasoning on her part, for 
that personal ambition had some share in forming her resolve is 
beyond a doubt. 

Bertha, therefore, bided her time, and was content to await the 
chapter of events, flattered by the beaux who paid homage to her 
beauty, and satisfied to be called a flirt by those less favoured fair 
ones who found fewer admirers, and who would not have failed 
to have determined when the attentions of a casual acquaintance 
ended and those of a lover began. 


From all this we may gather that Bertha had not, up to this 
period, been really and truly in love. 

Leopold, the second born of the worthy tailor and his wife, 
had displayed at a very early age a great aptitude for drawing. 
Whether it was the figures in those books of Parisian fashions that 
were exposed in the window of his parents that first attracted his 
oe we will not pretend to say ; the faculty of the artist 
18 that of imitation, strengthened by stron rceptive powers, 
which divide themselves again into an casita of Sea, size, 
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and colour, but there must be a dawning on the mind of that 
faculty at some time—a beginning and a first cause. 

In Leopold’s case the first impression he remembered of being 
endowed with this gift was the making of a caricature of the 
mistress of a dame-school to which he went while yet in petticoats, 
and for which he was stuck upon a form with a dunce’s cap on, to 
be laughed at in his turn by his schoolfellows, after enduring a 
smart taste of the rod, inflicted by the hands of the indignant 
dame. 

It was when Leopold was about ten years of age that the atten- 
tion of his parents was first seriously directed to his precocious 
talent, and it happened in this way: 

Among the summer visitors’*who flock to the Rhine, bestowing 
a day to one town, half a day to another, and who cram as much 
sight-seeing as they possibly can into their fortnight or three weeks’ 
holiday, there is generally a small batch of English artists who 
take the thing more leisurely. 

Some of these, seeking for such accommodation as their limited 
means will allow, are content to take what the humbler houses of 
the tradespeople will afford them, and avoid the expenses and the 

ublicity of the hotel or the general boarding-house. It was one 
of these, for distinction sake we shall call him Mr. Browning, an 
artist whose reputation has since become widely and deservedly 
extended, who hired the spare bedroom that the Sternembergs 
had to let, and who, when not away pursuing his studies in the 
immediate neighbourhood, shared their frugal meals. 

Leopold, as a child, was exceedingly pretty; his chesnut hair 
hung in long waving curls over the collar of his little blouse 
almost like a girl’s. He at once attracted the attention of the 
English student, but when he came to discover in him an intelli- 
gence far beyond his years, he was more than struck, he was almost 
fascinated by the child. 

Thus it was that when Mr. Browning went with his folio and 
his colours to sketch in the neighbourhood, he was accompanied 
very frequently by the young Leopold, pretty much as we have 
seen that Leopold himself was attended by the vine-dresser’s son, 
Johaan Zwick; only in Leopold’s case he became really a pupil. 

In one of these trips the boy-artist ventured, tremblingly, to 
show Mr. Browning a few pencil sketches he had made from 
nature, and which, with a child’s timidity, he had not dared to 
submit to his parents; there was also a sketch in pen-and-ink, 
wonderful for so young a draughtsman, of his little sister Bertha. 

It needed no second glance to convince Mr. Browning of the 
wonderful perceptive faculty that could produce at so tender an 
age, and wholly untaught, these sketches. True, they wanted 
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wer, and perhaps feeling; but in form and detail they were suf- 
ciently true to nature. But when he came afterwards to inspect 
a few tenance of goblins, imps, and such like, with which the 
little boy had actually illustrated one of his child’s story-books, 
he saw that he was not deficient in imagination nor fancy either. 

“Here, then,” thought the Englishman, “is a born artist—a 
boy gifted with all the powers of the pencil, as much as Keats or 
Shelley were the gifted children of song.” 

All that Leopold needed was to acquire the rules and rudiments 
of the art—nature had done the rest to his hands. It was with a 
true devotion to his craft, and an earnest desire that these gifts 
should not be misapplied or turned from their natural current, 
that Mr. Browning proposed to the father of his little friend that 
he should prolong his visit in order to give him the lessons requi- 
site for starting him on the right road. : 

The generous praise of the stranger was received with feelings of 
proud satisfaction by the parents of Leopold, and, it is scarcely 
necessary to add, that the lodger remained as long as his engage- 
ments would permit him in the character of a guest. 

And then opened to Leopold a new source of wonder and de- 
light, for he began to work in colours. 

It is needless to follow the progress of the young artist year by 
year; suffice it to say, that his advancement was even more rapid 
than his friend and patron had anticipated. 

Left to follow the bent of his own inclinations—for, after the 
first year, Mr. Browning could not bestow upon his pupil more 
than the month’s vacation that he allowed himself to rub off the 
dust, and rest from the incessant toil that the commissions he had 
to execute in his own metropolis necessitated—the youth Leopold 
luxuriated in his art, and indulged himself in all its vagaries. 

At the end of five years, Mr. Browning was compelled to dis- 
continue his visits to Bonn entirely, and his advice to his pupil 
was, that he should leave his native town for awhile and occupy 
himself with serious study in Rome, or one of the great Italian 
cities. 

It was in order to attain this end, which the limited means of 
his father did not permit him immediately to accomplish, that 
Leopold determined to dispose of such drawings as the passing 
visitors might be induced to purchase, and to give drawing lessons 
in the schools and families of his native town. 

In the mean time, his general education was not neglected ; he 
attended the classes and lectures of the university, not a very ex- 
pensive affair with a native and resident, and, quick at learning as 
he was at drawing and painting, he managed to keep pace with all 
the students of his own age. Only in one thing he kept aloof 
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from them, he could seldom be induced to join their college orgies. 
There is something repellant to a delicate organisation in riot and 
dissipation, and we Lake seen that the mind of Leopold was 
imaginative and sensitive to an extraordinary degree. 

Four or five years had passed between the time Mr. Browning 
took his final leave of him and the evening we found him loiter- 
ing in the square; but yet Leopold had made no preparation for 
leaving Bonn; true he had promised his parents not to do so until 
he had completed his nonage, of which there still remained a few 
months, but there were other reasons which caused him to delay 
his departure. 

Bertha Geraldine Werner, from a caprice which many young 
ladies are not exempt from, preferred to be called by her second 
sponsorial name; it was certainly the higher sounding one of the 
two, though whether it was a prettier is altogether a matter of 
taste; it, however, corresponded with her father’s, which was 
Gerald, and as she was a pet of his, no doubt he was pleased to 
give way to her in adopting it. 

The Werners had not resided in Bonn more than twelve 
months; nobody knew who they were, or where they came from; 
even their nationality was a disputed point, some asserting they 
were German and to the climate born, they all spoke the language 
so fluently ; some inclined to the south of France as the place of 
their nativity ; while others as boldly asserted that a flower as fair 
and fragile as their daughter, the Fraulein Geraldine, as she was 
called there, could only have been reared under the soft skies of 
sunny Italy. 

They appeared to have ample means at their command, for they 
made up pleasure parties for excursions on the Rhine, and had 
post-horses put to their own carriage when they made little 
journeys into the country to enjoy the surrounding scenery. The 
house they occupied had formerly been the residence of a wealth 
proprietor, who was travelling abroad, and they had hired it wit 
all the means and appurtenances thereunto belonging—including 
the furniture, the fixtures, and even the servants of the former 
occupant. 

There were brilliant parties given at this chateau—parties at 
which the lights gleamed from many-branched candelabra, and 
music resounded from the most tuneful voices and the most 
brilliant toned of pianofortes. Geraldine and her mother were 
both brilliant performers, and the Rhine wine flowed in flashin 
glasses. But. this was not all: there was one excitement which 
surpassed that of music, wine, and song, and with which the dis- 
> ape of this splendid hospitality seemed never tired of indulging 

is guests, and that was play. Werner never proposed the stakes 
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—could play for amusement, as he said, when they were merely 
nominal, and never exclaimed loudly when, at the solicitation of 
his guests, they became somewhat heavy. Play, he insisted, was 
his passion ; and there was no reason why it should not be, for, 
somehow or other, he was always on the winning side. 

Whenever a young English lord, a Russian count, or a wealthy 
traveller from America made his appearance in Bonn, he was 
sure to stumble across Werner before he had been a week in the 
place, and to receive an invitation to one of his charming réunions. 

Among the acquaintances the Werners had contrived to make 
was a certain Baron Rosenthal, a landed proprietor of the district, 
who resided on his estate a few miles up the Rhine, in a sort of 
half farmhouse, half chateau residence. He cultivated a portion 
of his land, that which was covered by the finest vines, himself; 
the greater portion he let off in small farms. 

The baron was a hard drinker and a hard rider; he was ex- 
tremely fond of the chase, and would frequently be out from day- 
break to sunset, attended by a few of his retainers, though in these 
days we should call them his tenants, in the old baronial fashion. 
But the Baron Rosenthal had another passion; he was an Adonis 
in his way, for, though verging upon sixty, he had buned two 
baronesses, without having an heir to his estate, and was looking 
out for a third. 

The baron was a welcome guest at the Werners’, for his local 
position enabled him to introduce to them several valuable visitors; 
but the baron never played himself, he was too fond of his money 
to risk the losing of it. He would spare no expense on his stables 
and his kennels; but in this he was enjoying a personal gratifica- 
tion; he got his money’s worth for his money, and in this the 
baron was not singular, for, in this world, there are many who are 
cane, in all things but those appertaining to self. The baron, 

owever, had fixed his eyes on the youthful Geraldine, and his 
furtive glances were not unobserved by her parents, who thought 
it would aid their views greatly to be able to speak of “my 
daughter, the baroness—my son-in-law, the baron.” 

Consequently, the boating parties on the Rhine became more 
frequent, and the baron, an adept in all the old Rhine legends, did 
not fail to make himself at least agreeable and amusing to the 
youthful object of his matrimonial desires. 

Did Geraldine comprehend the vortex upon the brink of which 
she was standing? Did she comprehend that those gay parties 
were given with a sinister, and yet with a definite, object? That 
her father was, in fact, an adventurer and a professional gambler ? 
Assuredly not; her earliest recollections were that they had 
always moved in very good society—always been attended by 
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their servants, and that, though latterly never residing any length 
of time in one capital, it aartar father’s good will to travel from 
place to place and live in such style as they had always been 
accustomed to. She had heard him speak of his family and their 
connexions, which were only a glimmering recollection of her 
earliest childhood; but she did know, what was really the fact, 
that she was gentle born, that her father had inherited no incon- 
siderable fortune, and that he had been ruined himself, before he 
turned the tables on society and commenced ruining it in his turn. 
That, in fact, he could not return among those relations and con- 
nexions of whom he delighted to talk, because he had left behind 
him a mountain of debt, and had been declared an outlaw in his 
native land. 

Thus it happened that Geraldine had been educated piecemeal, 
picking up her Italian and her music at Rome and Naples, her 
German at Vienna, her French at Paris and at the waters at 
Vichy—wherever her parents fixed their transient abode and 
masters could be procured. At Bonn the Werners had made 
arrangements with the lady principal of the best seminary in the 
place to receive her as a day-boarder, and for her to receive the 
best instruction that the masters who attended the establishment 
could impart. Thus it was that Geraldine and Leopold Sternem- 
berg had met in the relative positions of pupil and master. 

There was something in Geraldine’s manner, the result probably 
of her wayward and roving life, that struck the young artist as 
being very different to the ordinary pupils who came under his 
charge. She was very apt, very quick in following bis instruc- 
tions, but she was also very volatile, leaving off in the midst of her 
lessons to talk of a thousand things foreign to her studies, It 
seemed a relief to her todoso; she had no one of her own age and 
sex to converse with. How could those dull, plodding school- 
girls, those milk-and-water Frauleins, understand her? From the 
very first—what need is there to conceal it?—Leopold had fallen 
desperately in love with her. She seemed to realise his dreams of 
those bright spirits who are permitted to visit earth solely to wile 
away the souls of men and to keep them shut up in their enchanted 
mountains, or in their coral caves beneath the silver Rhine, there 
to be endowed with perpetual youth, but to remain their loves and 
their slaves for ever. 

Geraldine, like Desdemona, drew from Leopold “ the story of 
his life.” It was not much that he had to tell; “the dangers he 
had passed” had not been those likely to claim a woman’s pity, for 
they only referred to the escapades of his college career; but when 
he came to speak of his hopes, his aspirations, and his ambition, 
her eye brightened for an instant, and then became dimmed with 
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a dewy moisture that very nearly resembled a tear. Of the 
generous Englishman, of whom Leopold spoke in terms of the 
most unbounded gratitude, she seemed never tired of asking ques- 
tions, She had heard from her father fabulous stories of the 
wealth of the travelling English: “ Was he nota milord in dis- 
guise?” “Why did he not — him or make him his heir?” 
“ Why did he raise his hopes only. to leave him struggling on a 
“Only an artist working his way into a position, like himself! Oh! 
she could not believe it.” 

It was thus that the unreasoning, because uninformed in the 
ways of the world, girl ran on, unconsciously feeding the flame 
that she had kindled in the breast of the young artist, and making 
it burn the more fiercely because he felt that it was hopeless; that 
it was one of ‘those inner fires that no reasoning can extinguish; 
that at last consume themselves by their intensity, and leave the 
heart nothing but dust and ashes. 

It must not be supposed that the opportunities they had for un- 
interrupted converse were frequent. Had they been so, no doubt 
something would have fallen from the lips of the young girl to 
cause the veil to drop from his eyes—that would have disenchanted 
him, and convinced him of the utter folly of allowing himself for 
an instant to brood over a passion that could lead to no results, and 
only end in bitter disappointment—something that might have 
told him that though Geraldine might even have reciprocated his 
feelings, there was an insurmountable barrier to their ever being 
united. She, the only child of a, to all appearance, wealthy 
stranger; he, the son of an humble tradesman—a poor and 
strugering artist, an artist as yet unknown beyond the limits of a 
small German town. This explanation never took place; on the 
— she seemed to take a delight in drawing the young artist 
more closely within her spells. How many young girls have done 
the same without reflecting for a moment on the cruelty they are 
inflicting? Fully acknowledging and appreciating Leopold’s high 
talent—for she had had means of judging of art tar beyond those 
which had been afforded to Leopold himself—her self-love was 
flattered by the attentions he bestowed on -her, and she did, in 
truth, feel towards him a growing attachment, avainst which her 
pride taught her to rebel. 

A lover less sincere, with a passion not so pure as Leopold’s, 
would have sought for an explanation himself, have pleaded his 
infatuation, and, upon slighter grounds than he had for doing so, 
would have availed himself of the chance of bettering his position 
by a marriage that seemed to offer every probability of enhancing 
his worldly welfare. No such unworthy thought ever entered his 
imagination. They remained, as in the eyes of others they began, 
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the master and the pupil; but in the heart of one of them, at least, 
it was far otherwise. 

The room in which Leopold gave his lessons at the school was 
a small parlour which opened by a glass door upon a lawn; beyond 
this was a garden; then a slope covered with vines, which extended 
to the margin of the Rhine; beyond was a landscape formed by 
the hills and crags of the opposite shore, and fading away into the 
blue distance. In this room Leopold was seldom left alone with 
the pupils who attended him in Fao generally in the presence 
of one of the resident governesses; but as Geraldine was a 

rivileged pupil and an extra boarder, the rule in her case was re- 
asd, and she was permitted at her own request to make sketches 
under the superintendance of her young preceptor within the 
precincts of the establishment. 

At the far end of the garden to which we have alluded there 
was a terrace, on which there was a sort of arbour or summer- 
house, covered with a vine, which commanded a view of the river 
for several miles on either side, and offered a sufficient variety of 
subjects for the purpose of study. 

It was here, in the summer afternoons, when the regular boarders 
had received their lessons, that the drawing-master was permitted 
to attend his pupil, to make sketches under her eye, or to direct 
the efforts of her own pencil. There was not much to show for it 
sometimes, as may be imagined, for it was here chiefly that those 
passages took place between them to which we have already 
referred. 

“How I wish I were a rich woman, Herr Sternemberg,” she 
said on one of these occasions; “I would not desert you like that 
niggardly Englishman.” 

“But he was not niggardly,” replied Leopold, earnestly; “he 
gave me that which is beyond gold or silver, for he gave me 
knowledge. Without his assistance I should have been working 
blindly in the dark, or, disgusted with my lack of progress, might 
have long since thrown by my pencils in despair.” 

“ And now?” asked Geraldine. 

“ And now, I hope K 

“You hope,” interrupted his fair pupil, “that by means of 
your savings you may be able to pursue your studies in Italy. 
Ah, you cannot conceive the difficulties, the expense of travelling, 


of living away from home in some grand hotel; it would require 
a fortune.” 

Leopold smiled. 

“It is not in that way,” he said, “that a poor artist must travel. 
Some day I shall strap my knapsack across my shoulders and be 


off without a moment’s warning.’ 
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“ Without ing!” she repeated, blushing; “ and then, recol- 
lecting herself, she added, assuming the mincing tone of the school- 
girl, “ what is to become of me, and and the other girls, if you 

o away and leave us? We shall never like another master as we 
0 you.” 

dThen, you do like me?” asked Leopold, hesitating. 

“Oh we all do, I am sure.” 

Leopala felt a shudder run through his heart. He was, then, 
nothing more to her than her drawing-master. She liked him, 
but only with the liking of “ the other girls.” 

“TJ did not mean,” he continued, anxious to repair his blunder, 
“to ask you an impertinent question. -I beg your pardon, Frau- 
lein, or Mademoiselle Werner, for I scarcely know how I ought 
to address you, but you will, probably, not reside in Bonn much 
longer yourself; I think I un seteul you to say that you never 
resided permanently in one place?” 

“Very true,” she replied; “and my father’s resolutions are 
generally very suddenly taken. Oh, dear me! there! I have 
spoiled that tree. J am sure you never had such a careless pupil 
as I am !” 

Leopold took the sketch from her hand, rapidly washed out the 
blot de green where the brush had fallen upon the drawing-board, 
and proceeded by a few rapid touches to generally improve and 
considerably advance the half hour’s work of his pupil. 

“They will never believe I did it,” said the fatter, laughing ; 
“but tell me, when do you seriously think of leaving us?” 

“Not at all, while I can be of any service to my fair pupil,” 
was the reply ; a bolder one than Leopold had yet dared to ven- 
ture on. 

A slight blush overspread the features of the fair young girl, 
for their eyes met, and for a few moments neither seemed to re- 
cover from their confusion. 


“That is very kind of you,” she said, after working at her 
sketch a little in silence. 


“ Kind of me?” 

“Yes, for you would do me a service, and,” she added, sighing, 
“it is not in my power to render you one in return.” 

“And would you,” he asked, the words trembling on his lips, 
“would you then bestow some thought on a poor artist who has 
es but a little skill in his half-learnt art to recommend 

mm ?” 

“Would I!” she repeated, ingenuously, her colour heightening, 
and her voice rising in pitch as she proceeded ; “aye, that 1 would 
if I were my own mistress. If I had plenty of money like my 
father, I would give you all that should enable you to accomplish 
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your most dearest wishes; but I cannot command the treasures 
concealed in the Frau Vennsberg, of which we were talking the 
other day. Iam not a fairy or a witch, and so all my good in- 
tentions will go for nothing.” 

“Tt js only a girl’s wish,” thought Leopold, seeing that she 
turned it off with a sort of jest. 

“T thank you, mademoiselle,” he said, “ for your good wishes, 
but I shall be enabled to work out my own destiny. I have no 
fear for the future: indeed, I have a presentiment 

“A presentiment, Leopold! I begin to think that you are 
really superstitious.” 

Leopold! What did she mean? She had addressed him by 
his Christian name! He was upon the point of throwing himself 
at her feet and declaring his passion; but she had perceived his 
embarrassment, his hesitation—probably, she divined also his 
intention. 

“Your name is Leopold, is it not?’ I see you sign it so on 
your drawing-copies. I hope I have not committed any in- 
discretion.” ) 

And she burst out into a loud laugh, the least pleasant to a 
lover, because it was forced and unnatural. 

“Indiscretion! Why?” 

“ Because you looked so particularly shocked when I called you 
by your baptismal name. t suppose I may say Herr Leopold?” 

Leopold smiled faintly, and replied only by a slight inclination 
of the head. 

“Well, then,” she resumed, “this presentiment of yours, Herr 
Leopold ?” 

“Ah, I had forgotten it again. But you would only laugh 
at me.” 

* No, I promise you.” 

“No?” , | 

“No, I take too much interest in you for that. When I 
laughed just now it was because I made one of those silly blunders 
that I am always making.” 

“Very lucky I held my tongue,” thought Leopold; “a pretty 
blunder I should have made.” 

“Will you not tell me?” said Geraldine, pouting. 

“ Certainly, if you wish to know, but I am sure you will _ 
laugh at me. Well, I have a presentiment that my career will 
be a very brief one. I experience a sense of some approaching 
danger that I shall not be able to overcome.” 

“ But if this danger should not arrive?” 

“It will arrive.” 

“And you will not endeavour to conquer it?” 

12 
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«That I did not say. Should I find a motive sufficiently strong 
to enable me to grapple with the ordeal through which I shall 
have to pass, I shall conquer it, and my career may be both long 
and brilliant.” 

“T am glad to find there are two sides to your picture,” replied 
Geraldine, with an air of relief, “ and I sincerely hope you may 
realise the bright one.” 

“ Thanks, mademoiselle, thanks.” 

“ Mademoiselle again,” she said, archly. “Ah! you wish to 
find me out; but mademoiselle, fraulein, or miss”—the latter 
word was spoken with a pure Saxon accent, and, in fact, empha- 
sised—* some day, perhaps, you will know all about me.’ 

At this moment the rustling of a silk dress was heard coming 
down the garden, and the drawing lesson was resumed in perfect 
silence. 

The wearer of the silk dress was one of the governesses who 
had come to remind Geraldine that she had overstayed the time of 
her lesson, and that her servant had arrived to escort her to her 
father’s dwelling. 








STRAY THOUGHTS AND SHORT ESSAYS. 
Il. 


HUSTINGS PROFESSIONS, AND THE POLITICS OF JOURNALISM. 


_ One fertile source of political mischief in England is insincerity 
in the profession of political opinions, as exemplified in the lan- 
guage of the hustings and the writing of journals. A candidate 
for a seat in the legislature comes down to a borough, where he 
is told by the local “ wire-pullers” that such or such opinions must 
be professed by any one who wishes to gain its suffrages. He 
recklessly makes the required professions, and these become 
pledges which are accepted in sober earnest, and which in his 
political conduct, if he gains the coveted seat, he is compelled by 
shame or other motives to redeem. Thus is the high mission of 
statesmanship trailed in the dust! . 

Newspaper writers often maintain strenuously opinions to which 
they are indifferent or even opposed. Of the two editors of the 
leading ee | and Radical journals in a large town, each wrote in 
support of the opinions to which in private he was known to be 
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adverse! Dugald Dalgetty was not more indifferent with regard 
to the cause in which he drew his sword; nor is a barrister of the 
Old Bailey to the guilt or innocence of his client. 

Often the exigency ofa dearth of news prompts the mischievous 
discussion of a subject which would otherwise have lain unnoticed. 
To the mercenary aims of a journalistic Company we owe prin- 
cipally one of our most sanguinary, expensive, and impolitic wars, 
The managers of the Company, knowing that the war would be 
popular, lashed the popular mind into a fury, which a weak 
ministry was unable to resist. The speedy rupture of the Peace 
of Amiens was ascribed, in great measure, to the violence of the 

ress, 
‘ Yet journalism ought to be one of the most honourable as it is 
one of the most responsible professions, being the trusted guide 
and instructor of the popular mind, and holding in this respect 
the relative position of the clerical order in the middle ages. Its 
very sense of power ought to increase its caution in wielding that 

ower. The time, we may hope, is not distant when journalism 
will be regarded as a liberal profession, and when its duties will 
thus be more fully impressed upon its members. 


THE REPROACH OF ODDITY. 
It is the greatest of all reproaches, except two or three, to an 
Englishman to be called “ odd;” so much is he a creature of custom 
and tradition, of fashion and convention. 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH MINDS. 

The English mind is apt to be led astray by its exclusive re- 
liance on practical details, isolated facts, and common-sense views; 
the Fgench mind, by its exclusive reliance upon theory, system, 
and logical deduction from first principles. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH CIVILISATION. 

In the finished graces of address, manner, and every-day speech, 
the French are superior to the English; but in refinement of feeling 
and of habits, in kindliness and genuine courtesy, the best points of 
civilisation, they are inferior to the English. Exclusive of the 
highest and best educated classes in both countries, the French 
are, class for class, better educated and informed than the English, 
are possessed of greater powers of expression, and are able to 
discuss a subject on a larger scale than is common in English 
conversation. 


INSINCERITY OF PUBLIC “ CRIES.” 
How insincere, for the most part, are the demands made for 
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universal liberty and toleration! Not that these principles, rightly 
understood, are not highly to be prized; but they seem only to be 
advocated by the on party. When that party has become 
the stronger, the vanquished party cries out in its turn for libert 
and toleration, and cries long in vain. The minority that has 
suffered has swelled into the tyrant majority. Thus, at a public 
meeting, let a small minority ask for liberty of discussion and of 
individual opinion, and how seldom will they gain a hearing! 
They are accused of “ disturbing the meeting;” they are “called to 
order;” they are imerrupted, vituperated, bidden to “ obey the 
chairman,” and “defer to the majority ;” and if these methods of 
suppression fail, will be violently thrust out from the place of 
assembly ! is 
There is yet great value in demands of this kind, however in- 
sincerely employed; since they witness for true and just principles, 
and so help to keep them alive in the world. The abolition of 
rig though it was used as a mere pretext in the war between 


the Northern and Southern States of America, was yet effected 
by means of that war. 


WORSHIP OF POWER. 


The worship of power is, as observation and history teach, one 
of our most we. instincts. Let the man of power be as 
unscrupulous as Julius Cesar, as cold-blooded as Augustus, as 
ambitious as Alexander the Great, as cruel as Septimius Severus, 
as exacting as Napoleon Bonaparte, yet he will have his attached 
followers during his lifetime, and, after his death, his warm 
admirers: and the crimes he commits will seem rather to confirm 
than diminish the attachment felt for him. There is a certain 
fascination, “a fearful joy,” in being under the power of such 
— This is well described by Martial, when, in adéressing 

omitian, he — of himself as a mouse loving to run about 
over the jaws of a recumbent lion. No one who has studied the 
history of our Henry VIIT., but must have observed the zeal and 
devotion with which his Cromwells, Pagets, Russells, and Sadlers 
served him, with their lives in his hands; and the great popularity 
of this despot with the mass of the nation. 

This idolatry of power is felt and practised not only by the 
common run of men, but even by men of education and genius, 
such as Carlyle and Froude. 

There is a real ground for it, unreasonable as it often is. All 
men love power, and admire those who have it, if raised above 
their envy. Power is an attribute of divinity, and its representa- 
tion in human beings causes admiration and awe. The multitude 


worship the possessor of wealth, because wealth is power. They 
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worship the possessor of eloquence, because eloquence is one of the 
greatest of powers. 


PLEASANT TYRANTS, 


Those who have the natural power of governing others have 
always a wonderful faculty of shade them, and of impressing 
their imaginations with a notion of how much they can do for 
their good. They have this power of pleasing, although they 
may be tyrants and plagues. They rule by a mixture of fascina- 
tion and intimidation, subjecting others by their fascination, and 
keeping them in subjection by fear. Thus Louis XI. was liked 
by many of those who served him, even by the sagacious and 
statesman-like Philip de Commines. Walter Scott well describes 
the devoted attachment of Louis’s followers, when he was in his 
perilous captivity at Peronne. This power of pleasing was one 
secret of Elizabeth’s great ascendancy; so also of Napoleon 
Bonaparte’s. 


POOR GENTLEMEN. 


THE least happy rank to be born in is that which combines 
poverty with gentle birth. It has not the advantages of poverty. 
It gives feelings that are subject to frequent mortification, and 
aspirations that can seldom be gratified. It is a position in society 
uncertain and unascertained, lying in the “ord oa land, the de- 
batable ground between two aes it is neither one thing nor 
the other; it is the lot of the flying-fish, belonging to neither 
element, and having enemies in both—enemies among the higher 
class, as seeming to trench upon their dignity; enemies among the 
lower class, who jealously regard gentle birth without wealth as 
unduly pretending to be above their own social level. 

There are scarcely any limits to the insults and humiliations to 
which they are subject. No line of conduct can be followed b 
them which shall be free from such annoyances. If they are fot 
they are blamed for gloominess; if cheerful, for unsuitable mirth ; 
if they are high-minded, for pride; if dejected, for a poor spirit. 

Among other mortifications of their lot, is that of seeing their 
children neglected by their richer relatives, or treated with con- 
tumely, or in a pitying or patronising manner. How admirably 
this kind of treatment was ‘ustrated in a painting some years ago 
by one of our first artists, representing a widow lady of dalle 
birth, but in fallen circumstances, bringing her boy to be seen by 
a family of wealthy relatives! These are seated at breakfast; she 
is standing on her entrance into the room, and is gently schooling 
her boy how to “behave himself.” The lady of the house looks 
at them with some slight touch of kindly interest—the daughter 
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is otherwise occupied; the gentleman just looks over the top of his 
newspaper with an inquiring but indifferent glance to see what 
resemblance the boy’s face has to that of the family. The whole 
situation is a complete picture of fallen and indigent gentility. 
“The insolence of wealth will out ;” and on whom more readily 
than on a poor relation? The very term suggests every idea of 
contumely and neglect. , 

Earnest was the bitterness with which a man born to a title 
without wealth uttered the wish that his father had been a sub- 
stantial miller ! 

It may be said that this position is a great spur to exertion, as 
prompting the effort to make good the pretensions which accom- 
pany it. Many, however, who feel this stimulus are deficient in 
the ability or opportunity which are both necessary for success in 
the battle of life. | 

Hence their very exertions, being constantly baffled, only add 
the vexations of disappointment to the original discomforts of 
their position. 

The miseries of this position are of a kind that admit not of 
the anodyne of pity, for pity is partly contempt, and contempt 1s 
the very treatment which most gallsthem. For their own peace of 
mind, persons in fallen circumstances must learn a difficult lesson 
of life, to forget their antecedents, while retaining their original 
refinement of feeling and habits; for gentility is only “ old 
wealth.” 

It has been well said that it is bad for a state to have in it too 
many gentlemen, that is, many poor gentlemen. These are the 
discontented spirits that make revolutions, and are the fitting 
materials of faction with all its intrigues for place and emolument. 


CAUTIOUS ADVICE. 


It is always the safer course to prophesy failure and dissuade 
from attemps which incur risk; so that nothing will be done if 
such advice be followed. More evils probably ensue from 
timidity than from rashness, in the battle of life. Dissuasion 
from enterprises of some peril is often prompted by a timid 
avoidance of responsibility, instead of by honest interest in the 


welfare of the person dissuaded. The caution of such advisers is 
cn their own account, not on their friend’s, 


MODERN PROGRESS. 
It is astonishing how much better social life is understood in 
these days than it was before—its relations, its duties, its pro» 
pricties, its capabilities, its exigencies, its expedients, 
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CIVILISATION. 
Civilisation chiefly consists in restraining men from ventin 
their malevolent passions upon each other; its object is ae 
ce, its motive individual security. This is its negative part. 
Tn its positive aspect, it consists in the arts by which men aid each 
other and ‘please each other. Individual advantage, both negative 
and positive, and individual pleasure, are its motives. 


SENSITIVENESS. 


Sensitiveness is much despised and blamed in the world. It 
may, indeed, be carried to excess; but its evil is chiefly to the 
possessor of it. How can amiability and affectionateness of dis- 

sition exist without it? A man, whom in popular language we 
term “a brute,” is not sensitive ! 


THE POWER OF A LOOK. 
Many a single look has inspired in the beholder love, friend- 
ship, hatred, fear, hope, envy, jealousy, disgust. Many a time by 
a single look you have gained a friend or made an enemy! 


SYMPATHY NECESSARILY RARE. 


How seldom, when we are cheerful, do we find others so! How 
often, when others are cheerful, are we depressed! What an 
obstruction is thus necessarily presented to the free communion of 
mind ! 

SMALL ANNOYANCES. 


How many serious annoyances meet us in life, which yet, if we 
were to mention them, would appear to others too trifling for 
mention ! 


MALIGNITY. 


As flies fasten on the sore of an animal and increase his ie sO 
do malignant people on the faults, the weaknesses, the misfortunes 
of others, and aggravate their vexations. 


EFFECT OF LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS ON THE MIND. 


A good example of the force of such associations is suggested 
in these words from Motley the historian: “ We supped with 
some of the leading citizens of the gehenna, or torture-room, cer- 
tainly not a locality calculated to inspire a healthy appetite.” 
Similarly this law of local association is violated by tea-parties in 
chapels and divine worship in theatres! Few men have sufficient 
power of abstraction to rid their minds of the thoughts which par- 
ticular places excite, In other words, few men are in this respect 
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Puritans or Quakers. The purpose of an assembly is aided when 
the thoughts suggested by the place of the assembly are in har- 
mony with that purpose. 


SHREWDNESS AND GOODNESS. 


Shrewdness does not appear a very enviable quality. It is not 
cleverness, and seems to be allied to cunning, and to be somewhat 
alien from warmth of heart. Is it a true observation, or a mere 
fancy, that shrewd men, if good men, are a little odd in their cha- 
racter? If this remark be correct, it is an argument that in 
shrewdness there is something antagonistic to goodness. 


THE WORLD AND ITS FOLLOWERS. 


It is a trite remark, how ill the world treats its votaries. Its 
favours are but little in proportion to compliance with its ordi- 
nances. For example, the young, who mostly closely comply with 
them, often earn the title of “ prigs,” and the old of being “ crafty” 
and “blasé.” They do as they are told by the world, and are 
despised by it for their pains. 


DIFFIDENCE OF THE LEARNED. 


How isit that the learned are more commonly confounded when 
they come among the rich and ignorant, than the rich and igno- 
rant lose confidence in the society of the learned ? 


DUPLICITY CONFIDENTIAL. 


It is not uncommon with insincere people, in their dealings 
with others, to attempt to overreach them by placing themselves 
at their mercy. So acted Louis XI. to his rival the Duke of 
Burgundy in going to Peronne; so, I fear, did Charles I. in allow- 
ing the Long Pafiament to pass the bill for its perpetual session. 
In both these cases, however, the policy signally failed, for the 
opposite party im each case took full advantage of the unwise 
reliance which had been placed upon it. Often a knave, in deal- 
ing with another man, will leave the matter in dispute to the 
honour, or pity, or complaisance of the other party, and in this 
way gain his point. A man of insincerity and duplicity is never 
more to be feared than when he is especially confidential, thus 
lulling your suspicions, perhaps even attracting your liking or 
sympathy, and so finding your weak side. 


CUNNING. 


It is wonderful that easily as cunning in all its forms can be 
detected, it should so often be employed, and even employed with 
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success ; especially as when a man has once been detected in using 
any artifice, his whole character is arg seen through by all 
who are cognizant of the detection. And cunning people are 
always especially sharp-sighted in detecting the cunning of others; 
for they judge by their own methods. It seems as if people often 
suffer themselves to be deceived with their eyes open. They seem 
to be flattefed by the trouble taken to gain them over. The 
satirical Butler even ventures the assertion, 


’Tis sure the pleasure is as great 

Of being cheated as to cheat. 
Cunning is very often the weapon of weakness, as in Orientals. 
So of falsehood generally, So, too, says Bacon, “ Envy is proud 
weakness.” It is the feeling of weakness that often aes women 
and old men tenacions of money. So much is weakness an occa- 
sion of vice. 


INJUSTICE. 


So many are the minor sorts of injustice committed in common 
life, that it seems almost impossible to recount them. This fact 
seems too obvious to mention, and yet it does much to embitter 
common life and to alienate heart from heart. 


SOCIAL ESTIMATION. 


There are two professions which, when worthily exercised, enjo 
far less consideration than their nature and importance deserve : : I 
mean that of the medical man, and that of the master of youth. 
The well-qualified medical man has gone through a laborious and 
painful apprenticeship; lives, if. in regular practice, a very busy, 
anxious, and interrupted life, early and late, by night as well 
as by day; confers benefits of the highest and most sensible 
kinds, mitigation of pain, restoration of powers, prolongation of 
life; and yet, comparatively, he is less esteemed in society than a 
money- -dealer, a stock-jobber, or a leading brewer; and, in most 
instances, is but slenderly remunerated. A schoolmaster, again, if 
well qualified for his profession, has fine qualities of head and 
heart, has been laboriously trained and lives a laborious life, 
while his profession is directed to the most important ends; yet 
he is often ridiculed and called a pedagogue. The cause of this 
unequal distribution of consideration and reward, deserves inves- 
tigation. Perhaps the fault rests not wholly upon society, but is 
partly to be ascribed to the intrusion of unworthy members into 
these professions. The educational profession would be raised 
in dignity if some public credentials were obligatory on its 
members. But for this obligation, the medical profession would 
enjoy even far less social consideration than it has already. 
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CARLYLE AND DISRAELL 
I, 


Or all men now living, the two whose biographies we should 
like most to have the charge of writing are Thomas Carlyle and 
Benjamin Disraeli. This may seem a strange, not to say an 
eccentric confession. And what would the Chelsea sage say to 
such a conjunction? He would forbid the banns, and pro- 
nounce the alliance unholy. We speak, however, in sober 
earnest. Strangers frequently perceive likenesses between members 
of the same family, of which the family themselves and their 
friends appear to be unconscious; we hold that Mr. Carlyle and 
Mr. Disraeli are shoots from the same stock, the stock of essentially 
great men, and we detect a strong family likeness between them, 
m spite of certain shades of difference in individual features. 
Nor can we think the resemblance fanciful. Let us compare 
the men for a moment; “look on this picture, and on that.” 
Sincerity, according to Mr. Carlyle, is the fundamental element 
of genius; in this we entirely agree, and we might very well point 
to himself as an illustration of his proposition. We are aware 
that Mr. Carlyle would utterly scout the idea of Mr. Disraeli’s 
sincerity—indeed, he has actually stigmatised him as “a conscious 
hypocrite.” Every man is a phenomenon, and the greater the 
man the greater the phenomenon. With all Mr. Carlyle’s 
wondrous ow, | for piercing the secrets of human conduct, for 
getting at the “hidden man of the heart”—and we acknowledge 
that it amounts almost to an instinct—we think he has entirely 
failed to comprehend Mr. Disraeli; the ex-premier is a pheno- 
menon which even his powerful telescope has not been able clearly 
and satisfactorily to explore. We believe—and it will take a vast 
amount of evidence to shake the conviction—that there is no more 
sincere man at this moment in the kingdom than Mr. Disraeli. 
Let Mr. Carlyle, or any other man, divesting his mind of every 
preconceived notion, studiously and impartially examine the 
written works and the political career of Mr. Disraeli, and he 
must come to that conclusion, Under much that seems artificial, 
theatrical, we can ever detect alike in his novels, in his speeches, 
in his political acts, purpose, earnestness, depth—the very children 
of sincerity. 

_ Granted, then, that they are both men of undoubted sincerity, 
is there not in the general character of the genius of both a striking 
similarity? Which, out of all the varied and multifarious 
qualities that compose Mr, Carlyle’s mind, are those that 
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represent that mind the most emphatically? First, its indi- 
viduality, and secondly, its versatility. Would not any fair- 
judging person at once hit upon the same words as descriptive of 
Mr. Disraeli? Yet the same person would probably ignore the 
notion of kinship between the two minds. In respect to the in- 
dividuality, that may be very plainly seen in the style of each 
writer; neither of them are mannerists; whatever Mr. Carlyle 
writes or utters is stamped with the man Carlyle; whatever Mr. 
Disraeli writes or utters is stamped with the man Disreeli;. the 
style of each is as individual as is that of Sterne. In respect to 
the many-sidedness, the versatility, one has but to consider the 
number of intellectual faculties employed in turn by each of the 
men in question to gain some idea of it. Mr. Carlyle is first of 
alla profound thinker, perhaps the profoundest in Europe since 
Goethe died; witness “ Sartor,” and “Chartism, Past and 
Present.” And so, in spite of what some prejudiced or unin- 
telligent persons say to the contrary, do we maintain Mr. Disraeli 
to be a deep thinker. There are scattered everywhere throughout 
his works thoughts every way worthy of Carlyle; as wide- 
stretching, as deep-reaching, in some cases almost identical in 
character with those of Carlyle himself. 

The unique thing about the men as regards their thinking 
faculty is this: Mr. Carlyle, though living in thought and not in 
action, has never sunk into the mere abstract theorist or unprac- 
tical speculator; Mr. Disraeli, though living constantly in action, 
has never been a hasty nor a shallow thinker. What has the 
latter’s life been but the result of a series of thoughts, and of 
thoughts neither mean nor commonplace? And then, as to the 
particular colour of their thoughts, Mr. Carlyle’s we know are 
invariably pervaded by the deepest religious hue; many, ve 
many, we say, of Mr. Disraeli’s are of the same complexion. A 
things here are seen by Mr. Carlyle mirrored in eternity; an 
awful and unutterable sense of the spiritual world fills him; in 
everything he writes the realised presence of the Divinity is mani- 
fest. What is more often in his mouth than the words of a 
apo than Carlyle, “ We are such stuff as dreams are made of ?” 

e lifts up his voice with all the fire of a Hebrew prophet against 
materialistic and mechanical theories of the world; the world is 
not a steam-engine; man is not a digesting machine; a Divine 
Idea lies under Appearance. . 

Mr. Disraeli’s fate has been to move amid the artificial and the 
superficial—in short, amid a series of mere appearances, and this 
may give a certain semblance of flippancy to much that he writes 
and does. But who cannot recognise the deep religious under 
tone? What is it that inspires that strong and courageous faith 
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in the sacredness and in the destinies of the Jewish race? What 
was it that inspired that noble vindication of the ancient people in 
the “Life of Lord George Bentinck?’ What is at the root of 
most of his political ea? And even in individual passages of 
those novels is there not abundant evidence that Mr. Disraeli as 
well as Mr. Carlyle has heard and listened to the “ Divine melo- 
dies?” 

Many must recollect that passage in “ Venetia” which describes 
the reconciliation of Lady Herbert and her daughter; we know of 
no more simple and beautiful illustration of the practice of Chris- 
tian faith. And in the volumes before us, -lthough it is not 
always lawful to interpret the sentiments of one of the dramatis 
persone as the sentiments of the author, we cannot help the con- 
viction that the sympathies of Mr. Disraeli himself go with the 
words of Paraclete, which at least imply a hearty and adoring 
recognition of the Divine founder of our religion: “So I am 
content to dwell in Galilee and trace the footsteps of my Divine 
master; musing over His life and pregnant sayings amid the 
mounts He sanctified and the waters He loved so well.” 

Depend upon it, the “ Divine Idea underlying Appearance” is 
no stranger to Mr, Disraeli, but part and parcel of his convictions. 
To a man with Mr. Carlyle’s severe simplicity of taste, there is 
one side of Mr. Disraeli’s nature which must always be a rock of 
offence, and that is the msthetical side. Mr. Disraeli’s taste is 
wonderfully catholic in its sympathies; it revels alike in the 
sublime and beautiful, and in the ornamental; it delights in the 
majesty of the moral and the intellectual worlds, but it delights 
also in the pomp and pride of material splendour; it appreciates 
a thunderstorm in the Alps and the silk hangings of a saloon. 

This is not the taste of a jeweller nor of a milliner, but the taste 
of a philosopher who recognises the claims of the ornamental to 
contribute to the sum of human happiness. Part of it is owing 
to the circumstances of Mr. Disraeli’s life. He has moved in the 
midst of ornament, he has associated with ornamental lives, he has 
breathed, if we may so speak, an ornamental atmosphere. But it 
is quite compatible, as far as we can see, with depth and earnestness 
of nature. A man’s destiny is generally adapted to his idio- 
syncrasies; it seems to have been pre-eminently so in Mr. Disraeli’s 
case. He was exactly fitted for his part in life, and the part was 
fitted for him; he has adorned the sphere in which he has moved. 
Given a man of radically sound nature, will any combination of 
external circumstances really affect him? When Burns was féted 
dt Edinburgh, he moved ‘a noble among nobles, and handed 
down duchesses as if he had been accustomed to it all his life. 
The man Burns was the man Burns at the plough or in the draw- 
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ing-room. Mr. Carlyle draws attention to this. Did it never strike 
him that the very same thing might apply to Mr. Disraeli in con- 
nexion with the curious and varied tenor of his life? But, indeed, 
Mr. Carlyle has here a feature in common with Mr. Disraeli; he 
is not entirely insensible to some of the smaller embellishments of 
life; he praises the aristocracy for.their polished manners, he 
admires the grace and refinement of beautiful women. Is Mr. 
Carlyle. a,poet? Who dare deny it? What is the “ French 
Revolution” but an epic poem? at is the splendid apostrophe 
to Marie Antoinette, beginning, “ Beautiful high-born,” but. burst 
of poetical prose, mind 1 perhaps, sit.2e the time of the Hebrew 
prophets! When he exclaims, “ This is beautiful to me, like 
—s on the deep sea,” does not the poet-soul articulately 
speak 
So is Mr. Disraeli by nature a poet. There is not a work he 
has written but is instinct with poetic beauty. And, comparing 
more closely this feature of the two men, do we not find a 
marked affinity between them in the elements that go to make 
up the poetic nature?—a like tenderness and gentleness, a like 
catholicity of sympathy, a like humanity, a like reverence, a 
like —_ joy in beauty celestial and terrestrial. Both are 
philosphers, with that magical insight which a_ philosophical 
faculty of such sterling quality as bani always bestows. Pa- 
tient investigators will find here, too, a striking similarity in the 
expression of the common feature. Speaking of Coningsby leaving 
Eton, Mr. Disraeli says: “ And now the hour has come when this 
youth is to be launched into a world more vast than that in which 
he has hitherto sojourned, yet for which this microcosm has been 
no ill preparation. He will become more wise; will he remain as 
enerous? His ambition may be as great; will it be as noble? 
hat, indeed, is to be the future of this existence that is now to 
be sent forth into the great aggregate of entities? Is it an 
ordinary organisation that will jostle among the crowd and be 
jostled? Is it a finer temperament, susceptible of receiving the 
impressions and imbibing the inspirations of superior yet sympa- 
thising spirits? Or is it a primordial and creative mind—one that 
will say to his fellows, ‘ Behold, God has given me thought; I have 
discovered truth, and you shall believe’?” What is at the root 
of this piece of philosophical reflection but a conviction of the 
worthlessness of Appearance as compared with the supreme im- 
portance of the spirit that isin man? Note particularly both the 
turn of the reflection and the turn of the expression of the reflec- 
tion in that last sentence. It is curious, also, to observe the 
points of similarity in what we may term the lines of the face 
—the mental idiosyncrasies. How Mr. Carlyle inveighs against 
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those who unduly magnify the importance of mere academical 
knowledge! The “gerund-grinders,” as he calls them, are con- 
stantly moving his spleen; he pours upon them the hottest vials 
of his scornful wrath. So likewise Mr. Disraeli in “ Contarini 
Fleming.” At the school to which Contarini goes they are 
crammed with words, with names, but learn no ideas. Anything 
that looks like a mere pedant, anything that savours of the mere 
doctrinaire, exasperates Mr. Carlyle to a pitch of madness; he 
looses all patience with a self-sufficient savant like Neckar. And 
Mr. Disraeli, does he not everywhere scatter fierce contempt upon 
bumptious mediocrity, upon that conceited and opinionated 1m- 
potence which, with some silly people, too often passes for the 
perfection of wisdom? | 

We might go on ad infinitum comparing the characteristics of 
these two—the sage of the day and the statesman of the day—but 
we think we have done enough to show that there is not that wide 
disparity between them that some people might imagine, and that 
one of themselves would almost certainly avow. 

To sum up, we find in both the same masculine vigour of 
intellect, the same healthiness, the same completeness; in both a 
piercing precision of mental vision; in both, in short, that rare 
and wondrous faculty by which those who possess it seem to reach 
conclusions, not, as in the case of the average thinker by a laborious 
process of ratiocination, but, as it were, by the aid of some burning 
intuition, 

We wonder how it will be when these children of the light 
meet in the Elysian Fields? We like to think of them with no 
veil of misconception on the eyes of either, but as recognising fully 
and delightfully that which is great in each, and so, sitting 

At endless feast, 
Enjoying each the other’s good. 














